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To Commercial Loan : Prot 
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Credit Officers 


Field Warehousing as conducted by the ‘Tidewater Method” opens 


$100,000 POLICY 
with Fidelity Bonds, on each operation 


This provides adequate coverage for most 
operations, but, when this coverage is 
exceeded by storage value, additional 
bonds will be written. Each of the four 
essential safeguards are provided. 


1. Warehousemen’s Legal Liability 
Policy . . . $100,000. 


2. Fidelity Bonds for Custodians... 
$100,000 each. Cumulative. With rein- 
statement feature furnishing a minimum 
of $200,000 on each operation. 


3. Individual Bonds for officers sign- 
ing our warehouse receipts. 


4.Workmen’s Compensation and Em- 
ployers’ Liability Insurance. . . full 
statutory limits. 


No. 1 policy and No. 2 bond are furnished 
by Continental Casualty Company, thus 
eliminating divided responsibility and 
future controversy. 


up widely extended opportunities for increasing loan volume... 
with assurance of an adequate interest rate. 


Bankers with limited local markets for commodity loans can go 
farther afield, and with utmost safety. 


Bankers in larger cities will find new avenues open to them, for 
they may safely include commodities which, until the advent of 
field warehousing, were rarely considered. 


The “Tidewater Method” offers a character of service which 
embodies the highest standards observed in field warehousing. 
The safeguards provided afford the strongest protection. The officials 
are men thoroughly experienced in all phases of warehousing. The 
company is soundly financed, and warehouse receipts issued by 
it constitute prime collateral of the most desirable kind. 


You should know more about the “Tidewater Method’’. The complete 
story is concisely told in an interesting booklet which will be sent 
to you upon request. 


THE “TIDEWATER METHOD” OF FIELD WAREHOUSING MOVES THE WAREHOUSE TO THE GOODS 








LETTERS 


South American Banking 


Sirs: Otto T. Kreuser’s ably written 
articles on South American Banking in 
your September and October issues are most 
instructive and his courteous reference to 
this bank is greatly appreciated. 

For those of your readers who may be 
Winterested, might we venture to amplify 
§ Mr. Kreuser’s remarks by adding that both 
Sthe London & River Plate Bank and the 
London & Brazilian Bank established their 
first South American branches in 1862, the 
former in Buenos Aires and the latter in 
Rio de Janeiro. Other branches were 
opened thereafter and both banks con- 
tinued to expand their operations until, at 
"a later date, their respective shareholders 

decided to consolidate their interests in 
Mone institution. Since neither of the 
mexisting titles adequately reflected the 
"enlarged scope of the business the title of 
© Bank of London & South America Limited 
= was adopted. 

The bank has grown steadily since its 
© inception and now has a total of sixty-five 
branches established in twelve of the 
Republics of Central and South America, 
=| two in Portugal and seven in Spain. An 
agency was opened in New York during 
1886. 








V. W. P. O’NEILL, Agent, 
Bank of London & South 
America Limited, 
| New York, New York 
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Promoting Defense Bonds 


Sirs: Twenty odd years ago when I 
was a bank examiner I made a collection 





FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN 








United States Goorremer? Fosters 
wed during Workd War of 1917 


























5 of all the Liberty Loan posters in connec- 
aed with the Liberty Loan issues of that 
| . Now that the government is again issu- 
m ‘ng “Liberty Loans” we have had all of 
these old posters on display in the lobb 
of our bank. They have created muc 
interest because they are probably the 
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only set preserved by any one, excepting 
the government itself. 

_I have had the photographer take some 
pictures and am wondering if The Burroughs 
Clearing House would be interested in 
them for the purpose of showing other 
banks how the public’s interest can be 
aroused in the purchase of our new Defense 
Bonds. 

J. L. Micue, Treasurer, 

Abington Bank & Trust Company, 
Abington, Pennsylvania 


Sf 


Sirs: In doing our part toward further- 
ing the sale of defense bonds we are staging 
a defense savings display in the customers’ 
room of our main office. The display 
which compares yesterday’s authed of 
saving to today’s defense bond saving has 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 


Loans, DISCOUNTS AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES 


RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . 


LIABILITY AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND FOREIGN BILLS 


THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Statement of Condition, September 30, 1941 


RESOURCES 


. $1,328,312,062.98 


1,339,079,397.32 
147,777,770.45 
6,016,200.00 
190,199,465.15 
773,035,984.63 
38,157,976.03 
6,949,255.23 
8,829,843.13 
6,161,164.97 
12,279,459.93 





$3,856,798,579.82 











LIABILITIES 


. $100,270,000.00 


100,270,000.00 
40,441 ,406.44 


$ 240,981,406.44 

10,922,571.34 

1,965,902.57 

. 3,587,562,419.48 

7,371,250.10 

272,633.18 
5722 


396.71 


~ 
é 





$3,856,798,579.82 








United States Government and other securities carried at $146,159,730.00 are pledged to 
secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federai Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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attracted much attention and favorable 
comment. 

This feature consists of a number of 
mechanical banks from the collection of 
Mrs. W. Howard Wright who in less than 
two years of collecting has acquired be 
tween eighty and ninety different pieces. 
One nickel piano bank plays Dixie when a 
coin is deposited. On another horses race 
around a track, on another a frog circles on 
his bicycle, and on another a cow kicks§ 
over a milking pail. 

In the picture, President Laurence G. 
Magner is at the left discussing the exhibit 
with H. B. Parker, Jr. The writer is at 
the right. 

The purpose of the display is to boost 
defense bond sales. 

Louts W. KorTMANN, Vice-president, 

The Schenectady Trust Company, 
Schenectady, New York 


Sf ° ¢ 





Community Leadership 


Strs: In The Burroughs Clearing House 
issue of July, 1936, you published a feature 
entitled “Bank Lenteuhin in Community 
Building.” This article described the part 
played by the Ontario branch of the! 
United States National Bank of Portland, ; 
Oregon. in introducing and_ sponsoring 
bank-financed baby beef projects among 
the 4-H club members of Malheur County, 
Oregon. 

In the years intervening since 1936 these 
enterprises have enjoyed a steady, well- 
regulated annual growth, progressing from 
eight animals fed by six club members 1 | 
1936 to thirty-two animals now being fed 
by twenty-eight club members. By co- 
——— in this field, the Ontario branch 
of Oregon’s largest bank is successfully 
promoting an important phase of improved 
farming. 

The objectives and procedures of the 
enterprise are today very similar to those | 
originally prescribed in 1936. Only club } 
members who have feed on their own 
farms are encouraged to _ participate. 
Assisted by E, M. Hauser, Malheur County & squ, 
Club Agent, they select good range animals mar 
which they purchase with funds advanced re: 
by the Ontario branch on straight note. jj Situ 
Accurate accounts kept by the club mem- @ bett 
bers show financing expense, feed costs, sery 


growth records, and labor costs. Annually, thei 
a car of the best show animals is shippe *h 
to the Pacific International Live Stock € 


Exhibition at Portland and there sold at @ attr 
auction. The others are sold at local weg 
auction. From the proceeds of these sales bus 
the bank loans are repaid. Last year the > 
“PI” awarded to Malheur County’s stock @ 5 


the coveted Champion Herd Exhibit. pay 
Jor F. Dyer, Manager, Ontario im and 
Branch, United States National con 


Bank of Portland, Orego" @ ton; 
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Chief Clerk Shaw, The First National Bank and Trust Company, Oklahoma City, training employees on check-turning * 


Adequate training programs for beginners, older employees, are being given increased emphasis 


Personnel PrRoBLEMS 


In this article a number of banks, selected at random, report the effect 
of the defense program on personnel, and tell what they are doing about it 


ERSONNEL qualifies as the No. 1 
problem of bank operating men 
today. The banks find themselves 
squeezed on the short end of a seller’s 
market, with every prospect that the 
situation will get worse before it gets 
better. The draft, the officers re- 
serves, and the national guard took 


their toll of experienced staff members. 
he general boom in the job market 
attracted employees who were not 


wedded to banking, and in regions 
busy on defense work there has been 
a substantial flow of clerks to high- 
pay, five-day jobs in heavy industries 
and munitions plants. From some 
communities, the shortage of compe- 
tent office workers is reported exactly 


By ARTHUR 
VAN VLISSINGEN 


as acute as the better-publicized short- 
age of skilled factory hands. 
Practically every bank in the United 
States has already felt the increase in 
employee turnover. From Wall Street 
to Main Street, clerks and officers 
have been moving along to military 
and defense occupations. The Chemi- 
cal Bank & Trust Company in New 
York City has lost 5.5 per cent of its 
staff to the armed forces, according to 
Personnel Director J. Stanley Brown, 


and finds that otherwise its turnover 
rate is up about 10 per cent from 
normal because of departures to take 
other jobs, unexpected resignations of 
youngsters who can return to college 
because their family incomes have 
stepped up, and the increase in mar- 
riages and births. Another large eastern 
bank has lost 2 per cent of its staff 
because of the defense program, both 
military and industrial. 

The United States National Bank 
of Portland, Oregon, has lost 50 of its 


*Check is grasped at the top and turned so that the 
lower edge moves under and back. Two advantages: 
The hand travels less distance than when checks are 
turned conventionally. The figures on the check are 
visible longer. 
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total 800 employees to defense-program 
activities, about 6 per cent, according 
to Jesse J. Gard, vice-president. The 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust 
Company, St. Louis, has lost approxi- 
mately 100 staff workers, in the ratio 
of 1 into military service to 7 into 
industry jobs. A sizable institution 
in the Gulf area lost 5 per cent of its 
employees into the Army and Navy, 
and several into other lines of work. 


A BANK in upstate New York, with 
“~* 146 employees, reports that two of 
its boys are in the Army, seven boys 
and three girls have gone into industry, 
and four girls have left to get married; 
an officer comments, “The defense 
program is apparently going to affect 
both the male and female workers 
instead of the males alone, because 
many young men are earning money 
today which enables them to get 
married, and this brings about a 
greater turnover among the girls.” 
The First National Bank of Leesburg, 
Florida (17 officers and employees) 
has as yet not been affected by the 
draft, but two men in the bookkeeping 
department are subject to call, the 
two who were being trained as tellers. 

To replace their losses of trained 
male personnel, practically every bank 
covered in this report is turning its 
employment policy toward women in 
jobs which previously had been con- 
sidered the vested right of men. The 
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Tellers at First Bank & Trust Company, Utica, N. Y., and The First National Bank, Leesburg, 


To replace actual and potential losses in personnel, « 


First National Bank of Leesburg is 
hiring girls as new employees are 
needed, and is training as replacements 
of its prospective draftees some girls 
who had been doing general clerical 
work, using vacation time to make the 
opportunity to break them in. Ex- 
plains George H. Rast, assistant cash- 
ier, ““The question of new tellers was 

















rather serious. We lost our note teller 
to a better job, and had to replace him 
with our best money teller. And the 
truth was driven home that some girls 
make excellent tellers, despite many 


opinions to the contrary. We have | 


been using one young lady teller for 
some time. We found she had de- 
veloped quite a following. From other 


Latest equipment plus training in operating was found a helpful combination in holding down unit costs 


Commercial bookkeeping department, The First National Bank of Chicago 
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Girl pages at Chemical Bank & Trust Company, The First National Bank of Boston, and The National City Bank of New York 


is the increased hiring of girls to fill positions formerly occupied by young men 


banks we obtained similar conclusions, 
that girls who are adapted to teller 
jobs are usually faster and more 
accurate than an acceptable average 
of male tellers, and they have a 
definite following of customers. To 
provide relief tellers, we are training 
the girls who we believe are most 
adaptable —at present, as much book- 
keeping experience as possible, to be 
followed by cage work.” 

The very large banks reporting in 
this survey are moving in the same 
direction, though their larger numbers 
of employees permit them more leeway 
in rearranging duties to fit today’s 
and tomorrow’s conditions. One east- 
ern bank in this class has taken on 
mostly women as its new employees 
in the past year or so, using them 
principally as junior clerks and proof 
clerks. A few are working as pages, 
and soon all page jobs and all infor- 
mation desks in the bank will be 
manned by girls. This bank has also 
kept on the alert to hire experienced 
male clerks above the draft age. The 
Chemical Bank has replaced page 
boys with page girls, and has made the 
same type of replacement in bookkeep- 
ing, transit, and those types of figure 
work where the management believes 
women can do the work as well as men. 

The Mercantile-Commerce Bank in 
St. Louis has been making replace- 
ments by moving male employees from 
the more routine types of jobs into the 
positions vacated by outbound men, 
and wherever possible bringing in 
women to take over the routine jobs. 
Since enactment of the Selective Serv- 
ice Law, the number of female em- 
ployees in this institution has increased 
by 28 percent. The United States Na- 
tional Bank of Portland has raised its 


percentage of women employees from 
33 per cent to 40 per cent by hiring 
principally beginners for messenger, 
proof, and sorting departments. 

Officers of The National City Bank 
of New York recognized several months 
ago that it would have difficulty this 
year in attracting as many male high 
school graduates as usual for page and 
messenger jobs, where training is 
given for clerical work. Accordingly, 
it began an active recruiting campaign 
by giving vocational talks at many 
high schools before graduation. At 
February and June graduations, the 
bank employed as many desirable 
youngsters as it could obtain to re- 
place the many messengers and pages 
who had moved ahead to fill the shoes 
of junior clerks who had entered mili-. 
tary service. To make up the balance, 
the bank hired girl graduates of high 
schools for pages. The page girls are 
being trained in adding machine work, 
bookkeeping machine work, typing 
and shorthand. Also, a number of 
young girls were employed to train 
directly for bookkeeping and general 
clerical work in branches. This latter 
group of girls did not become pages, 
but went into the branches as extras 
to learn jobs, many of which were 
traditionally performed by men. The 
consequence of this forehanded pro- 
gram is that the bank has on hand, 
continuously in training, a consider- 
able group of girls who can fill ma- 
chine operator and clerical positions 
as these become vacant. 

A medium-sized bank in an eastern 
industrial city is limiting itself almost 
exclusively to girls as replacements, 
starting them as pages, diverting them 
to bookkeeping, block, transit, and 
stenographic divisions. Meanwhile the 


bank replaces departed employees 
from among others who have been on 
the payroll and have had some bank 
experience. This bank has always had 
at least two female tellers, and expects 
that as the defense program continues 
it may have more of them. The 
Crawford County Trust Company, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, reports that 
it is employing women for more general 
work, including tellers, because most 
desirable men would rather go into 
industrial employment where they 
receive higher beginning wages. 

The Citizens National Bank of 
Chicago Heights, Illinois, (eighteen 
employees) has replaced its one drafted 
man by a girl, and is employing two 
additional girls for positions one of 
which would under normal conditions 
be filled by aman. The Topeka State 
Bank in Kansas, anticipating losing 
more employees than the seven who 
have already moved along to military 
service and other employment, some 
months ago hired three extra girls and 
has been training them for various 
positions in the bank. 


~« Conceived in the same precautionary 


spirit is the method now in use by 
The First National Bank of Chicago 
to build itself a pool of trained labor 
from which to draw as_ necessity 
dictates. Since late spring, this bank 
has hired 300 girls, all new graduates 
of high schools, and has put them to 
work in a training school especially 
set up for this group. To equip the 
school, the bank scraped up all of the 
old machines it could lay hands on, 
set the youngsters to work on these 
to learn to be operators, under the 
tutelage of some experienced super- 
visors. 

Edgar Johnson, assistant vice-presi- 
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dent, sees the bank personnel problem 
as having passed through two eras in 
recent years, and now approaching a 
third. The first, in the depths of the 
depression, was marked by keeping 
excess employees because discharging 
them would have thrown them on 
relief. The second, as employment 
became easier to obtain, was the era 
of cutting corners on costs, dropping 
every expense to the minimum. Now 
coming along, he believes, is a third 
phase, when the problem will be pre- 
dominantly one of getting the work 
out even though costs go up severely. 
In the belief that it would be less 
expensive eventually to have on hand 
a pool of trained clerks and operators 
than to scurry out and try to hire them 
when there might be three openings 
for every unemployed office worker, 
the First National Bank of Chicago 
hired its group of 1941 graduates, 
started them through training. In 
mid-October, 150 of them were still in 
classes, the rest were in production. 
The training school looks exactly 
like an operating department, is situ- 
ated alongside an operating depart- 
ment so that the youngsters can get 
the flavor of actual work. In the 
schoolroom, 400,000 checks a day are 
being handled. Of these, 275,000 are 
practice checks that average harder 
types than the bank’s regular flow 
of business, on the theory that a 
youngster trained to harder types in 
class will have no trouble when she 
gets into a working job that is simpler 
than she expected. But approximately 
125,000 of the items passing through 
are actual checks, real production 
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business of the bank. These are on 
list accounts for payrolls, suburban 
clearings, and similarly simple types 
of work. The reason for putting some 
actual work through the schoolroom 
is that if the students are kept working 
on practice items all day long, they 
will go sour because they recognize 
the futility of sitting there working 
all day and drawing pay for doing 
nothing actually useful. To back up 
this belief, the school supervisors cite 
the fact that their students make a 
far smaller percentage of errors on the 
production checks they handle than 
on the practice items. 


WHENEVER a girl reaches the 

bank’s standard of acceptable 
speed and accuracy, she is told that she 
is accepted as a permanent employee, 
that she is no longer on probation. As 
soon thereafter as possible, she is 
transferred to a working department 
as her steady assignment. Meanwhile, 
says Mr. Johnson, “‘This enterprise 
isn’t a production job, it’s insurance 
for the bank’s personnel supply.” 
Actually, the bank now has 170 more 
people on the payroll than before the 
wholesale hirings last June. 

Bank operating men are coming 
more and more to recognize that ade- 
quate training of employees holds the 
key to smooth operations and low 
unit costs, particularly in times like 
these. Training in banks is, on the 
whole, today rather a trend than a 
commonly accepted procedure. Par- 
ticularly now, the half-trained clerk 
or machine operator is commonplace, 
for obvious reasons. With labor turn- 


over speeding up, the bank needs 
replacements in its operating depart- 
ments. Before the beginner is broken 
in sufficiently to turn in a good per- 
formance day after day, she is likely 


to be snatched from training and given j 


a job for which she is unprepared — 
and on which she may, in consequence, 
never perform as accurately and eco- 
nomically as though she had been 
allowed adequate time for her basic 
training. 


O. B. Lovell, comptroller, The First ! 


National Bank of Madison, Wisconsin, 
states the case for training succinctly: 
“The real answer to the (production) 
problem will be found when all operat- 
ing executives definitely realize, as 
some do today, that fewer higher-paid, 
well-trained, well-equipped employees 
can complete more work at less cost 
than a larger number of lower-paid, 
untrained, inefficient employees. Oper- 
ating executives can reach this objec- 
tive by approaching the office or 
clerical department from an engineer- 
ing as well as an accounting view- 
point, by employing the best available 
personnel, equipping them with proper 
production tools, and by thoroughly 
training this personnel. Then we may 
expect a better day’s work, and receive 
a better day’s work.” 

H. D. Hinson, personnel officer, 
Seattle-First National Bank, explains 
the problem in his institution, and 
thereby summarizes what is happening 
in many others: ‘We have found it 
necessary to shorten the training 
period for all new employees before 
giving them definite assignments, in 

See PERSONNEL PROBLEMS—Page 30 


Girl employees in proof department, The First National Bank of Boston 
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DONALD M. NELSON, executive director, Supply 


ALBERT J. BROWNING, special assistant, Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board 


Priorities and Allocations Board 


Will apportion strategic materials between defense and non-defense industries 


Banks @”d PRIoRITIES 


Of major importance to banks will be decisions of the Supply Priorities 
and Allocations Board set up in Washington to control strategic materials 


ANKS probably will suffer a 
B number of inconveniences as a 

result of shortages of materials 
caused by the defense program, though 
far less than many other civilian busi- 
nesses. 

Already some banks are beginning 
to be pinched a little by shortages and 
the operation of the priorities system, 
and the prospect is that the situation 
may get worse as the defense program 
is accelerated. Supplies of paper and 
of metal for office equipment and 
furniture are getting rather tight, and 
banks, along with other forms of busi- 
hess, may have to conserve, use substi- 
tutes, and get along with old equip- 
ment. 

Policies now being put into effect by 
the Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board call for allocating scarce mate- 
rials to the most essential uses, with 
defense and the Lend-Lease program 
getting the lion’s share and domestic 
civilian business getting whatever can 
be spared. There certainly will not 
be enough steel, copper, nickel, alumi- 
num, rubber, and many other materials 


By 
HENRY D. RALPH 


Washington Correspondent 


to fill all demands, so some industries 
will be denied supplies to continue 
full operation and some may have to 
close down entirely. Preference will 
be given to those industries contribut- 
ing directly to defense and to those 
essential to maintain the health and 
safety of the civilian population and 
to keep the economic system function- 
ing. 

Officials of the Office of Production 
Management fully realize the essential 
nature of the services performed by 
banks, both in financing the defense 
program and in keeping other business 
activities operating. Also. office equip- 
ment and supplies used by banks re- 
quires basic materials in relatively 
small quantities. For these reasons 
banks will get more consideration 
than, say, the toy or cosmetic indus- 


tries. In spite of this, however. there 
is no present thought in OPM of giving 
banking an official ‘defense’ rating 
which would automatically permit 
banks to get any and all supplies they 
desire. The best that can be expected 
is inclusion near the top of industries 
given a reasonably high preference rat- 
ing for minimum quantities of supplies 
and equipment necessary for mainte- 
nance and repair to continue oper- 
ations at their present level. 

New construction and expansion of 
banking offices will be curtailed, along 
with expansion in other industries, 
unless it can be accomplished without 
asking government aid in obtaining 
strategic materials. Where a bank 
needs to expand or open a new branch 
to take care of new business created by 
a military post or a munitions industry, 
it will be expected to get along with a 
minimum of new construction. Special 
allocations or priority orders will be 
granted for such purposes on the basis 
of individual necessity and contribu- 
tion to the defense program. 

The use of steel in making office 














shelving and desks has been limited, 
and file case manufacturers may even 
be asked to return to wood. Most 
manufacturers of office machinery have 
voluntarily reduced the amount of 
brass, nickel, and aluminum used in 
their equipment, and so far as is 
known in Washington they have not 
had major difficulties in obtaining the 
necessary steel. Large portions of 
their output of typewriters, adding 
machines, and similar office equip- 
ment are going to the government these 
days, and the manufacturers can ob- 
tain priority orders for the material 
needed for such sales. Nevertheless, 
OPM officials foresee the possibility 
that the amount of metal available for 
office machines for non-defense uses 
may have to be limited if defense de- 
mands continue to increase. In that 
event, banks would have to obtain 
priority orders to purchase necessary 
equipment ahead of less essential 
users. 


PAPER as well as metal is beginning 

to get scarce, partly due to the in- 
creased demands of the defense pro- 
gram for paper and pulp materials of 
all kinds and partly due to lack of 
imported pulp and to a shortage of 
chlorine and other chemicals used in 
making and bleaching paper. Instead 
of imposing priorities on paper at this 
time, OPM is attempting to promote 
voluntary conservation by the many 














Standing, left to right: James Forrestal for Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox, Robert Patterson for Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, 
Price Administrator Leon Henderson, Labor Representative Sidney Hillman. Seated: Lend-Lease Chief Harry Hopkins, Director 
Office Production Management William S. Knudsen, SPAB Chairman Henry A. Wallace, Executive Director Donald M. Nelson 


Their program is not yet down to the details of materials used by banks 


users of the product, and banks can 
co-operate by saving waste paper, us- 
ing the lightest possible weights, and 
eliminating unnecessary uses. One of 
the worst shortages at present is in 
cardboard and corrugated box material 
used chiefly in shipping. Shippers are 
being asked to re-use old material, 
ship in other types of containers, or 
use lighter stock. This situation is 
expected to improve next year when 
the Army requires fewer shipments of 
clothing and equipment for new troops, 
and as more waste paper is collected 
for stock. Writing grades of paper are 
also getting tight, and deliveries are 
considerably behind mill orders. The 
paper trade believes that much of this 
is due to forward buying for inventory 
stocking and that it can fill all demands 
once the backlog of orders is cleared 
up provided there is no hoarding of 
paper. By various means OPM hopes 
to effect a 25 per cent saving in the 
use of paper products of all kinds. 
Much of this saving will have to come 
from Christmas gift wrappings and 
other unnecessary uses, but banks will 
be asked to conserve wherever they 
can. 

The conservation and _ limitation 
program has not yet got down to 
details of the various materials used 
by banks, such as pens, paper clips, 
rubber bands, and file trays, though 
it is understood that pin manufacturers 
are having trouble obtaining brass for 








common pins. Along with every other 
industry, banking is being asked to 
conserve materials in every way pos- 
sible, re-use old materials, and avoid 
hoarding and inventory stocking. As 
to paper products, one possibility is a 
simplification program to reduce the 
varieties of bank stationery and stand- 
ardize the sizes of checks, ledger 
sheets, and other paper items, using 
the smallest sizes that are practical. 


(CHROMIUM plated trim, aluminum 
counters and grille work, and other 
trimmings of strategic materials often 
used in modernizing bank lobbies 
probably will have to be foregone dur- 
ing the defense period. So will bronze 
doors and cages, brass cuspidors, and 
copper souvenir ash trays and paper 
cutters. But officials foresee little 
serious difficulty in obtaining the really 
essential supplies and equipment to 
keep the banking system operating. 
A few banks have already asked the 
OPM for aid in obtaining certain sup- 
plies, and they have been advised to 
make application on priority form No. 
PD-1, giving full details of the material 
required and why it is needed. This 
form is used for an individual prefer- 
ence rating entitling the holder to 
a given amount of some scarce mate- 
rial, or articles made from scarce 
material, when defense orders prevent 
it from being marketed in the usual 
channels. By no means all PD-! 
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applications are granted, and even 
when obtained they do not always 
mean that the holder can get immedi- 
ate delivery, but at times they are 
useful because many suppliers hesitate 


to make sales for non-defense purposes 
except on a preference rating order. 
Banks are most likely to obtain 
preference rating orders where new 
equipment is essential for enlarging 
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facilities to perform banking services 
for some direct defense activity and 
where the supplies cannot be obtained 
in regular course without a formal 
priority order from OPM. 


The PRIORITY BOARD on BUILDING 


The recent policy decision of the Supply Priorities and Allocations Board 
on private and public building is expected to curtail mortgage financing 


ORTGAGE financing by banks 
and savings and loan associ- 
ations probably will be curtailed by the 
recent policy decision of the Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board that 
no public or private construction 
projects which use critical materials 
may be started during the emergency 
unless they are necessary for direct 
national defense or are essential to 
public health and safety. 
The announcement was given close 
study by the construction industry, 
building trade unions, supply dealers, 


| real estate operators, and home financ- 


ing institutions, but the President has 
given SPAB complete and final au- 
thority to determine and allocate the 
uses of strategic materials such as 
steel, copper, brass, bronze, zinc, 
aluminum and other materials needed 
both for armament and for building 
construction, and SPAB has deter- 
mined that defense must have first 


| call on available materials. 


It should be noted that a careful 
reading of the SPAB announcement 
and an understanding of the board’s 


| powers shows that this policy decision 


is not an absolute prohibition on all 
non-essential construction. All it actu- 
ally says is that the Priorities Division 


| of the Office of Production Manage- 
| ment will not make allocations or give 


priority assistance in obtaining scarce 


| materials for construction work. Where 


a project can be completed without 
priorities there is no prohibition on it, 
though local authorities have been 
asked not to grant building permits for 
non-essential construction work. Many 
building materials, such as lumber, 
brick, cement, and glass are not yet 
subject to priority control, and where 
a building can be completed by 
obtaining the necessary metal fixtures 
and parts from local dealers, the SPAB 
order will not prevent such a project. 
However, as local supplies of building 
materials become exhausted there may 
be few replacements, as manufacturers 
are having difficulty obtaining metal 
for hardware, plumbing and lighting 
fixtures, and similar building supplies. 


No large construction projects using 
sizable quantities of steel and other 
metals can be undertaken without a 
priority rating, however, because the 
producers of primary materials are 
booked to capacity with orders bearing 
preference ratings for defense projects. 

While SPAB and OPM have no 
direct control over the use of building 
materials in the hands of dealers, con- 
tractors and suppliers, the announce- 
ment was purposely worded to dis- 
courage all unnecessary construction, 
not only to conserve supplies on hand 
but also to cut down the demand for 
auxiliary equipment such as streets, 
sewers, telephones and utility services. 

The SPAB announcement said that 
its new policy applies to public projects 
— Federal, state and local —such as the 
building of post offices, courthouses 
and similar structures; to the construc- 
tion of roads and highways; to river 
and harbor improvements; and to 
flood control and power projects. It 
applies to the construction of factories, 


Will pass on housing 


Cc. F. PALMER, 
Defense Housing Co-ordinator 








lofts, warehouses, office buildings and 
all other commercial construction. It 
applies to residential construction and 
to construction for public utilities. 

SPAB pointed out that because of 
the defense program’s heavy demand 
for metals, it will not be possible for 
the United States to build all of the 
warships, planes, tanks and other 
things essential to its national security 
if the scarce metals are unnecessarily 
used in building projects which are not 
vital to defense. 

“In effect,” the announcement said, 
“the new policy means that on all 
building projects hereafter two tests 
will be applied: 

“1. Does the construction involve 
the use of appreciable quantities of 
critical materials? 

“2. Is the constructibn directly 
necessary for national defense, or 
clearly essential for the health and 
safety of the civilian population? 

“If the answer to the first question 
is ‘yes’ and the answer to the second 
question is ‘no,’ priorities for the 
critical materials involved will not be 
issued.” 

Where construction actually has 
started and a substantial portion has 
been completed, efforts will be made to 
get the critical materials needed to 
finish the job. Some means also will 
be devised to supply materials for 
maintenance and repair of homes and 
commercial buildings. Consideration 
will be given to projects which have 
eliminated or found substitutes for all 
but an irreducible minimum of scarce 
materials. 


"THE entire policy is based on the 

principle that no construction job 
which is not absolutely necessary is 
entitled to a share of the materials 
urgently needed for defense, and the 
decision was made only after considera- 
tion of its effects on employment and 
business activity. 

This curtailment of construction in- 
evitably will affect financing institu- 
tions on home modernization loans, 
residential mortgage financing, and 
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sale of bonds by public and private 
corporations for financing construction 
projects. 

Shortly before this policy announce- 
ment by SPAB, the OPM had formu- 
lated a plan for granting priorities to 
defense housing, and this plan will be 
continued in operation. Under this 
plan priority assistance is given only 


speculative boom in 


‘O-OPERATION of banks in pre- 
4 venting a speculative boom in 
farm land values is asked by Governor 
A. G. Black of the Farm Credit 
Administration. He has informed 
representatives of leading groups of 
farm mortgage lenders that the FCA 
will continue, as during the depression, 
to make loans based on normal values 
of the land, which are related to the 
acre-yield of principal crops and an 
estimate of the trend of prices for 
those crops. 

The objective of the FCA is to 
prevent a repetition of the World War 
skyrocketing of land prices and farm 
indebtedness caused by an increase in 
the prices of agricultural commodities. 
With commodity prices rising and the 
British asking for greatly increased 
shipments of foodstuffs, land prices 
have begun to stiffen and officials fear 


defense expenditures 


"hanna the defense program is 
going to require every known type of 
taxing and borrowing on a scale never 
before witnessed in this country. The 
ink was hardly dry on the new $3,500,- 
000,000 tax bill before the Treasury 
Department started talking about 
three new revenue laws to be presented 
to Congress during the next few 
months, and new plans for heavier 
borrowing. 

Spending for defense is currently 
running somewhat under $11% billion 
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to home building projects specifically 
designated as ‘“‘defense housing’’ by 
the Defense Housing Co-ordinator. To 
obtain such a designation, a project 
must meet several tests, most impor- 
tant among them is that it be in a 
community in which a shortage of 
housing for defense workers has been 
certified, and that each dwelling unit 


The FCA on FARM LAND VALUES 


Bank co-operation is asked by the Farm Credit Administration to prevent a 
farm land values such as took place in World War | 


that a new and unsound boom in farm 
values may develop unless lenders co- 
operate to keep loans based on pros- 
pects of long-range earnings. 

Governor Black feels that the land 
boom of the early 20’s was caused 
largely by overlending and borrowing 
on speculative values, and to prevent 
a repetition of this condition he is 
asking lenders to adopt the following 
five principles: 

1. Make normal values the primary 
factor in all appraisals in making farm 
real estate loans. FCA experience 
shows this to be the soundest basis of 
appraisal in a situation such as the 
one now confronting agriculture. 

2. Impress upon borrowers the wis- 
dom of making use of higher incomes 
now available for the repayment of 
existing debts. This will be a factor 
in preventing inflation. 


New TREASURY FINANCING PLANS 


Extremely heavy borrowing, three new revenue laws, seen in offing as rising 
raise Treasury’s deficit to about 


per month, but will be stepped up so 
that it will total at least $18 billion 
during this fiscal year. Total authori- 
zations for defense are now around $60 
billion and administration officials say 
that this total will have to be doubled 
shortly. During recent months Treas- 
ury outgo for all purposes has been 
about $2 billion per month and income 
about $1 billion. The public debt is 
now about $53 billion. 

In the face of such figures, the 
Treasury’s largest bond sale since the 



















will sell for not more than $6,000 or 
rent for not more than $50 per month. 
Even when a project meets these 
requirements the priority assistance is 
limited to a specific list of materials 
which does not include brass, copper, 
zinc, or other scarce materials for 
any uses where a substitute can he 
found. 






















3. Encourage farmers to build re- 
serves out of higher incomes today to 
bridge the period when incomes are 
not so high, by offering inducements 
to borrowers to accumulate funds to 
meet future payments. By these and 
other means, speculative expansion in 
the fixed farm plant may be dis- 
couraged. 

4. Every effort must be made to 
avoid fostering speculative increases 
in production, yet at the same time 
careful consideration should be given 
to the needs for extending short-term 
credit to farmers for making sound 
and necessary shifts and increases in 
production to meet the needs of food 
for the defense program. 

5. Encourage the sound use of 
credit to foster a better balanced 
agriculture, yielding a higher and more 
secure standard of living. 






















$1 billion per month 








World War seemed insignificant. In 
October it issued $1,500,000,000 of 
2% per cent, 3l-year bonds, $1.2 bil- 
lion for cash, $100,000,000 sold to 
government investment accounts, and 
$204,000,000 exchanged for 1% per 
cent Treasury notes maturing Decem- 
ber 15. Not since the Panama Canal 
issue of 1911 had the Treasury issued 
securities of such long maturities as 
these bonds, maturing in 1972 and 
callable in 1967. But this new cash 
See TREASURY PLANS—Page 35 
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Stockholders delivering rights to Bankers Trust Company, and glimpses of behind-the-scenes activity involved 


Handting a Record 


Issue of “Ricurs” 


How Bankers Trust Company used production-line methods to good advantage 
in connection with one of the largest financing programs of recent years 


ECENTLY the Bankers Trust 
R Company found itself faced with 

the formidable task of handling 
the purchase and sale of stock rights 
in connection with one of the largest 
financing programs undertaken in re- 
cent years. 

The job in question arose when 
approximately 650,000 stockholders of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company received warrants entitling 
them to subscribe to a $234,000,000 
issue of convertible debentures. For 
each eight shares of common stock 
held, a stockholder received one war- 
rant evidencing the right to buy a 
$100 bond at par, convertible after 
January 1, 1942. Facilities had to be 
provided so that holders could either 
buy additional fractions to round out 


By 
F. A. AUER 


Assistant Treasurer 
and 


F. W. BOEHM 


Assistant Treasurer 


Bankers Trust Company, New York City 


their holdings to even eights, or sell 
their warrants. 

Subscription rights sold for about 
$1.25 when the trading started, and 
rose to $1.56 toward the expiration 
date. For thousands of small holders 
the difficulties of personally arranging 


for the purchase or sale of rights, worth 
only a few dollars, would have been 
considerable and probably costly. Act- 
ing as the stockholders’ agent, Bankers 
Trust Company handled such trans- 
actions at the flat rate of five cents a 
right. And that is where the problem 
of planning came in. 

There was no way to tell in advance 
whether the total number of transac- 
tions to be handled in a four-week 
period would amount to 100,000 or 
five times that many, and the final 
production-line method of handling the 
complicated operation called for un- 
usually careful preparation. 

With no precedents to go by, it was 
necessary to start from scratch in 
setting up the organization and operat- 

See ISSUE OF RIGHTS—Page 36 
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ANK modernization is a highly 
B individualistic proposition. Every 
bank has its own problems and 

its own specific requirements. 

The need for modernization in the 
individual bank may be simply that 
the bank’s quarters have gone too far 
out-of-date. Or, more likely, the need 
is for expansion in some direction, 
coming as the result of the bank’s 
growth over a period of years. Or, as 
in many cases today, the need may 
spring from some phase of the national 
defense program, coming on something 
of a blitzkrieg basis, to the bank’s 
district and making the need for space 
sudden and drastic. 

In any case, the ensuing moderniza- 
tion of the bank will more than likely 
be planned on a long-range basis, at 
least so far as that is possible. Some 
idea of what future requirements will 
be will play a part in the new plans. 
No bank, if it can help it, wants to put 
itself in the position of remodeling 
today and then facing the need to 
remodel again in too short a time. 

With these generalizations stated, 
let us get on to the cases of some 
individual banks that have recently 
faced the modernization question and 
see what their problems were and how 
they overcame them. I am glad to 
undertake this assignment for what- 
ever help it may be to banks generally, 


Remodeling of the Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, Alexandria, La. 


OLD QUARTERS 
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Studies in BANK 
M oDERNIZATION 


By 
J. P. GANDER 


President, Bank Building & Equipment Corporation of America, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Important points to consider in remodeling a bank 


are illustrated here by means of specific examples 


of interesting modernization projects. 


The author 


has supervised the building or remodeling of more 
than 1,000 American banks during the past 30 years 


but not, of course, with any idea that 
the problem of these banks might not 
have been solved in any other way. 

One of the most interesting of recent 
modernization projects in which our 
company participated was that of the 
Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, 
Alexandria, Louisiana. The primary 
problem was one of improving the 
bank’s public space facilities. In 
1940-41 the bank found its quarters 
too small to cope with the influx of 
business from three defense army 
camps constructed in its area, and a 
corresponding increase in activity in 
the district’s business zone. 


In this instance, the bank was 
hampered by the fact that it was con- 
fined to expansion of facilities within 
its own four walls. More building 
room was unavailable except for a 
basement; consequently, virtually all 
increase in space had to come from the 
redesigning of present fixtures and 
facilities. The extent and urgency of 
the problem can be best stated by the | 
fact that the bank has twice as many 
customers as it had ten years ago. 
Hence it was necessary to provide 
more wicket space, greater public 
space, a larger vault and bookkeeping 
area, and a new officers’ space. 


Removal of vault to basement, rearrangement of 


OLD FLOOR PLAN 
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OLD QUARTERS 














NEW QUARTERS 
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OLD FLOOR PLAN 





NEW FLOOR PLAN 


Redesigned interior, First National Bank in Shreveport, La., eliminates handicap of having two separate banking rooms 


As shown by the illustrated floor 
plan and photograph of the bank lobby 
“before remodeling,” wickets were 
formerly set between 24-inch marble 
columns, seven of which extended down 
either side of the public space. 
Vaults were located in the rear left 
corner, and architecture was obsolete 
from every standpoint. 


NEW FLOOR PLAN 












To increase the space available and 
to allow more windows, the vault has 
been removed to the right basement 
front, along with the record depart- 
ment. A circular double stairway, plus 
an electric elevator, now draws this 
traffic away from the main floor. With 
the vault removal, an oval plan was 
substituted for the entire bank, as 


shown in the “after remodeling” floor 
plan and architect’s drawing. 
Outstanding in this oval arrange- 
ment was the dropping back of the 
teller windows approximately four feet 
from their former position in line with 
the marble columns. This opened up 
additional space for window service. 
The number of wickets, by this 


ows, enlarged public space nearly 100% and increased teller wickets from 14 to 21, without altering the building size 


NEW QUARTERS 
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Exterior after remodeling, old entrance way being retained 


Illustrating the possibility of re-using old materials in modernizing 


arrangement plus a slight reduction in 
size, was increased from fourteen to 
twenty-one without interfering in any 
way with window efficiency. 

Removal of the vault, use of the 
oval design, smaller check desks and 
smaller cages raised available public 
space from 1,200 to 2,200 square feet, 
or almost a 100 per cent increase with- 
out altering the building walls. 

Cages are now individually lighted 
and are equipped with roller busses, 
rolled nightly down the elevator to the 
vault. The bank has been replastered 


with a simple modern treatment which 
includes dropped beams to conceal air 


conditioning ducts, formerly an un- 
sightly part of the ceiling. 

It is reasonably certain that this 
Alexandria bank will not need further 
remodeling for many years to come. 

In general, public space moderniza- 
tion should create a favorable first- 
impression and provide facilities for 
quick, interruption-free service; “turn- 
over” is a watchword in planning this 
area of the bank. Wasted space can 
often be eliminated through proper 
location of doorways, better use of 
corner and wall space, reduction in 
cage size. Traffic conditions can be 
improved by removal of paying and 
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receiving windows to the rear of the 
building to prevent lines from forming 
in the front of the bank to slow up turn- 
over; also by providing check desks 
located so as to consume less customer 
time from desk to window. 


HE First National Bank of Shreve- 
port, Shreveport, Louisiana, is an- 
otherexample of a bank operating under 
architectural and space difficulties 
which had to be solved without alter- 
ing the building shape. Here, work 
space improvements effected by the 
modernization are of particular interest. 

As the “before remodeling” floor 
plan shows, the bank was formerly 
split into two sections by the building 
lobby, thus confining one-half to a 
68 by 76 foot room, the other to a 
66 by 75 foot room. Bookkeeping 
departments were thus separated by a 
busy office building lobby which slowed 
up transactions badly, resulted in con- 
gestion, and was inefficient from every 
angle. 

The interior of the First National 
was completely torn out, and en- 
tirely redesigned to occupy one large 
144 by 76 foot room. Ornamental 
plaster work, terrazzo floor, continuous 
fluorescent lighting in dropped beams 
between supporting pillars, and a 
simplified modern design make this 
room infinitely more attractive. as the 
comparative “before and after’ pic- 
tures indicate. 

The drawing together of separate 
departments likewise provides far more 
efficient facilities. The illustration of 
the remodeled first floor plan shows 
how the former building lobby was 
removed from the center and built 
into the left corner of the bank, paral- 
leling a wall. In its place is substituted 
a small vestibule, which gives a 
second convenient street entrance to 
the bank’s new lobby, and which is 
used only by the bank’s customers. 
The building lobby is now entirely 
independent of the bank. 

Work space improvements are readily 
apparent from a study of the “before 
and after’ floor plans. Note, for 
example, the 20 by 44 foot bookkeeping 
room which replaced the former safe 
deposit vault location. The remodeled 
room is linoleum floored, with acoustic 
walls and ceiling, individual lighting, 
and space for a 33 per cent enlarge- 
ment if necessary. Also notable is the 
accessibility of the book vault, now 
virtually a part of the new bookkeep- 
ing room. 

Public space was increased 40 per 
cent by the curved design of the work 
space. Windows were increased in 
size, simplified in design, and increased 
in number. Improved facilities in- 
clude individual busses butting under 
counters, with cash drawers, currency 
and silver compartments removable 

See BANK MODERNIZATION—Page 40 
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The CLEARING HOUSE of PICTURES 














W. L. HEMINGWAY... Mr. Hemingway advanced 
to the office of first vice-president of the American Bankers 
Association at the annual convention in Chicago, and is 
slated for the presidency next year. He is president of the 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri, and looks back upon approximately forty years of 
banking service. In addition to his many A. B. A. activities, 
he has served two terms as president of the St. Louis Clear- 
ing House Association, and has been on the board of directors 
of the Association of Reserve City Bankers. 


A. L. M. WIGGINS . . . Destined for the A. B. A. 
presidency in 1943 is one of the most prominent of country 
bankers, who has made a wide reputation through his valu- 
able services as chairman of the Committee on Federal 
Legislation. Mr. Wiggins is president of The Bank of 
A. L. M. Wiggins Hartsville, Hartsville, South Carolina. He is also president 
of the Trust Company of South Carolina in Hartsville, 
publishes a local newspaper, is vice-president and managing 
director of a Hartsville department store, and treasurer of 
a local seed company. He was vice-president of the A. B. A. 
State Bank Division in 1940. 


WILLIAM F. AUGUSTINE ... Mr. Augustine, 
vice-president of The National Shawmut Bank, Boston, is 
the new A. B. A. treasurer. He has been unusually active in 
bank association work, having been elected president of the 
State Secretaries Section in 1924, president of the Clearing 
House Section in 1928, and president of the National Bank 
Division in 1936. He has been a member of the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers since 1913, and was its president 
in 1928-1929. In 1933-1934 he was treasurer of the Massa- 
chusetts Bankers Association. 


WILLIAM C, BOWMAN .... The new president of 
the National Bank Division of the American Bankers 
Association is William C. Bowman, president since 1929 of 
The First National Bank, Montgomery, Alabama. Elected 
vice-president of the division was §. A. Phillips, vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Louisville, Kentucky. 


JAMES H. PENICK ... Mr. Penick, who has been 
elected president of the State Bank Division, is president of 
W. B. Worthen Company, Bankers, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Frank P. Powers, president, Kanabec State Bank, Mora, 
Minnesota, was elected vice-president of the division. 


STUART C. FRAZIER... President of the Savings 
Division for the coming year is Stuart C. Frazier, vice- 
president since 1933 of the Washington Mutual Savings 
Bank, Seattle, Washington. The new vice-president of the 
division is W. W. Slocum, president, The United Savings 
Bank of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan. 


RICHARD G. STOCKTON ... The Trust Division 
is newly headed by Richard G. Stockton, vice-president and 
trust officer, Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. Louis S. Headley, vice-president, 
First Trust Company of St. Paul, St. Paul, Minnesota, was 
elected vice-president of the division. 


WILLIAM DUNCAN, JR... . Mr. Duncan, Jr., 
secretary of the Minnesota Bankers Association since 1933, 
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aa has been elected president of the State Secretaries Section of 
” a the American Bankers Association. Fred M. Bowman, 
oe secretary, Kansas Bankers Association, is the new first vice- 


president. Second vice-president is Lauder Hodges, execu- 
Richard G. Stockton Willies Gene te. tive manager, California Bankers Association. 
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CiANADA’S EXCHANGE 


CoNTROL 72 Action 


T was primarily to conserve United 
States dollars in order to be able 
to purchase essential war materials 

that Canada in the fall of 1939 set up 
its Foreign Exchange Control Board.* 
While most Canadian bankers, at 
least, are now well acquainted with 
the inch-thick looseleaf book of FECB 
instructions and know how to fill in 
the multi-colored forms which the 
FECB issues, few bankers know just 
what happens to these forms after 
they leave the banks, or are aware of 
the activities at the Ottawa head- 
quarters. For this reason, it was felt 
that this descriptive glimpse behind 
the scenes might be of interest. 

Behind the imposing Bank of Canada 

building on Ottawa’s broad Wellington 





By 


JAMES MONTAGNES 


Canadian Correspondent 


Canada’s task of controlling and conserving foreign 


exchange is considered to be the most difficult in 


the world, due to interlocking trade relations with 


the United States. Here is a look behind the scenes 


to see how the monumental job is being accomplished 








THE 





; FECB building are two overflow the early days of the FECB every- T 
Street, in the space reserved for future fives of the FECB, housing about a body worked about seventeen hours a pre 
expansion, now stands a gray-painted third of the staff of 520 persons. Thus day, it can be seen that only youth | tim 
frame structure which houses most has the wartime board grown from the could have stood the strain. The |) It } 
executives and the bulk of the em- gay in mid-September 1939, when it average age of FECB executives is [) on 
ployees of the Foreign Exchange Con- ctorted its career in a couple of rooms forty. They have been recruited from at t 
trol Board. The main entrance of the 6¢ the Canadian Bank Note Company every type of business, all topnotch [pac 
FECB connects with the rear entrance },yijdingalong side the Bank ofCanada. men including the dozen representa- |) gre 
of the Bank of Canada, where top As you tour the long, well-lighted tives of Canada’s banks who have been ) FE 
executives of the FECB have their ofices you are struck by the fact that placed on loan for the duration. The | for 
offices. Across from the back of the youth rules the rank and file, and that Governor of the Bank of Canada, §) has 
Qe ee + The many of the executives are in their Graham Towers, is the chairman of for 
Rurroughe Clearing Howe it tsti‘<CS:tC( !tStS”~Ssét ities. When it is learned that in the FECB. one 

The Foreign Exchange Control Board started operations in a couple of rooms two years ago. If now has a sig™ perso 


One of three floors of FECB clerical offices 





Sorting a day’s receipt the n 
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Seated about the table, left to right, are: C. K. Highmoor, supervisor, on loan from Canadian Bank of Commerce; D. R. A. 
Walker, supervisor, from Wood Gundy & Co., Ltd., Toronto; L. Rasminsky, executive assistant to the chairman, from the League 
of Nations, Geneva; A. McD. McBain, public relations advisor, from Bank of Nova Scotia; D. Gordon, committee chairman, 
alternate FECB chairman, Deputy Governor Bank of Canada; S. Turk, foreign exchange advisor, Bank of Canada; W. D. Mat- 
thews, supervisor, from Wills, Bickle & Co., Toronto; R. H. Tarr, FECB secretary, from Bank of Canada; M. W. Mackenzie, 
supervisor, from McDonald Currie & Co., Montreal; S. J. Perkins, organization manager, from Bank of Canada. Absent were 
L. P. Saint-Amour, general assistant to FECB chairman, assistant deputy governor Bank of Canada; D. G. Marble, staff assistant 
to FECB chairman, secretary, Bank of Canada; K. A. Henderson, securities advisor, Bank of Canada; D. A. Skelton, statistics 


















and research advisor, Bank of Canada; D. J. Grant, committee secretary in session 


The Management Committee of the FECB at one of its semi-weekly meetings 





ery- The FECB started in without a_ one section. But despite this seeming nor of the Bank of Canada and alter- 
rs a —) precedent to guide it in Canadian war-_ stability there is a constant flux, a nate FECB chairman, Donald Gordon. 
yuth time or peacetime financial history. constant changing of regulations asthe This committee also consists of three 
The |) It had to figure out its own problems world situation alters and country assistants to the chairman, the FECB 
s is —} on the trial and error method, while after country changes from friendly secretary, four department supervisors. 
rom — atthesame time expanding atafurious neutral to threatened neutral to in- five advisors, an organization manager 
otch FF pace as work increased and problems  vaded neutral or belligerent foe. and a secretary. Reporting to the 
nta- — grewin number. For about a year the For smooth operation the FECB committee, which meets twice weekly 
peen ¥ FECB staff has been stationary, and now is organized with the board mem- in the Board Room of the Bank of 
The — forabout that length of time the FECB bers from the various government Canada, are the four department 
ada, — has been using the system now in departments at the top. Reporting to supervisors and their sixteen section 
n of force, where all problems relating to the board is the Management Com- heads, as well as the four branches of 

one type of business are handled by mittee, headed by the Deputy Gover- see CANADA’s EXCHANGE CONTROL—Page 38 
1s a stm persons to handle half-a-million forms a month, covering all transactions affecting foreign exchange 






the many FECB forms 


FECB headquarters, back of the Bank of Canada building 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER 





New Booklets 


Charting an Investment 
Course . . . This handy ready- 
reckoning chart, based on the new 
Federal income tax rates established 
by the Revenue Act of 1941, quickly 
shows any investor whether tax-exempt 
municipal bonds or taxable bonds will 
be most profitable at his level 
income. 

The chart, which 


covers. taxable 





xy 


THE | 

| PUBLIC 

NATIONAL 

BANK 
AND 


TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 





Service — Maintaining an 
intimate, personalized corre- 
spondent bank service. 


Experienee— Officials with 


years of service in this field, 
assuring a knowledge of re- 
quirements and valuable as- 
sistance. 


Policy — To cooperate with 
out-of-town banks rather than © 
compete for business which is 
rightfully theirs. 


SY) $175,000,000 





ESTABLISHED 1908 


3 MEMBER 
* NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 














of 











The booklets listed here are offered 
without charge or obligation. 
Simply address requests on bank 
or company letterhead to 


The Editor 
The Burroughs Clearing House, 
Second and Burroughs Avenues, 
Detroit, Michigan 





incomes ranging from $2,000 to more 
than $5,000,000, provides a means of 
making comparisons between the yields 
of tax-exempt and taxable bonds by 
the simple device of slipping an inner 
table of figures to position in a desig- 
nated opening. 

Thus, an investor with a taxable 
income of $20,000 a year immediately 
sees from the chart that, because of 
the new income tax rates, a taxable 
bond would have to yield 5 per cent a 
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HALSEY, STUART & COIN 


Helpful chart for the investor 


year to equal the yield of a 2.75 per 
cent tax exempt bond. 


Solving a Difficult Financial 
Problem ... The picture here pre- 
sented is that of a worried business 
man, whose bills are getting more 
burdensome, whose credit is sinking 
fast, and whose capital that should be 





working is frozen in inventories. His 
problem is presented in detail, includ- 
ing a balance sheet of his business, in 
which actual figures are given. 

This is followed by a solution, in 
which the manufacturer utilizes field 
warehousing to obtain collateral for a 
loan from the bank, enabling him to 
pay all past-due creditors and to 
centralize his debt in one place. A 
revised balance sheet reveals how his 
financial position is thereby improved. 

The use of a specific example makes 
this booklet an especially interesting 
study of the practical application of 
field warehousing. 


The New Taxes... A summary 
in simple and non-technical language 
of the most important changes in the 
new tax bill, the Revenue Act of 1941. 
It covers new income tax exemptions 
and rates, gift tax rates, estate taxes, 
corporate normal tax and surtax, excess 
profits tax and capital stock tax. Of 
particular interest are various tax- 
conserving suggestions for taking ad- 
vantage of all legitimate deductions 
and exemptions. 



















Still Timely 


Reference File of Check Styles 
. . - Anexcellent compilation of speci- 
men checks and other forms, embody- 
ing many practical suggestions for 
banks and business customers. The 
brochure illustrates the forms, de- 
scribes their outstanding features, and 
indicates standard dimensions and 
other specifications recommended by 
the American Bankers Association. 


Fluorescent Lighting ... A 3! 
page booklet with a wealth of infor- 
mation on this new type of lighting that 
is being widely adopted by banks. It 
tells how fluorescent lighting works, 
and presents a guide for establishing 
the number of fluorescent lamps re- 
quired for 50 foot candle installations 
in rooms of varying sizes. Illustrated 
are ten different types of fluorescent 
lighting fixtures. 






Household Treasure Chest... 
When properly filled out, this folder 
provides a complete and accurate 
inventory of household goods and per- 
sonal effects, and also enables an 
individual to determine how much 
insurance is needed for protection 
against property damage. There 1s 
space for listing, room by room, the 
many articles found in a home. Sepa- 
rate columns are provided for listing 
the number of items, the year pul 
chased, the original cost, and the 
present value. 
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OURT DECISIONS... 


Does bank have lien on shares of its debtor stockholders? .. . Effect 
of time extensions on note...Does proof of dishonor notice rest on 


note holder? ... Extent of bank 


Bank’s Lien on Stock 


Does a bank have a lien on the 
shares of its stockholders for debts 
owing by stockholders to the bank? 

Ordinarily not, for as the Supreme 
Court of Iowa said in a recent case: 

“At common law a corporation has 
no lien upon the shares of its stock- 
holders for debts due from them to the 
company. The policy of the common 
law has always been to discountenance 
secret liens, inasmuch as they hinder 
and restrict the safe and speedy trans- 
fer of property.” , 

In some States, however, either by 
a provision in the bank’s charter or 
by statutory enactment, banks have 
liens on their stockholders’ shares for 
debts which the stockholders owe the 
bank. 

Iowa has such a statute and in the 
case above mentioned the Supreme 
Court of that State was asked to apply 
it to a “third party” transaction. A 
stockholder of the bank gave his note 
to an individual in consideration of a 
loan. Later the bank acquired the 
stockholder’s note from the individual. 
In these circumstances, did the bank 
have a lien on the stockholder’s shares 


to the extent of the amount owing on 
the note? 


liability for 


By 
CHARLES R. 
ROSENBERG, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 
District of Columbia 


The Iowa court thought not, saying: 

“The bank’s lien on the stockholder’s 
shares extends only to transactions 
between the bank and its stockholder 
and does not cover obligations given 
by him to a third person and then 
assigned by the third person to the 
bank.” (First Bank and Trust Co. 
vs. Whipp, 299 Northwestern Re- 
porter, 424.) 
_ In some instances the bank’s by- 
laws provide that the bank shall have 
a lien on the shares of a stockholder 
for the amount of his indebtedness to 
the bank. 


S e 


Extension of Time 


Parties to a note may be discharged 
of their liability thereunder if present- 
ment is not made at maturity and the 
proper formalities of notice complied 
with. Thus an extension of time for 


‘original due date. 


depositor transactions 


payment of a note, without notice to 
and consent of endorsers, may dis- 
charge them. 

In a recent Texas case the holder of 
a note extended the time for payment 
several times without notice to the 
parties. Notations of these extensions 
were written by the holder on the back 
of the instrument. When the note 
was finally sued on, the defense was 
made that the statute of limitations 
had expired since the original maturity 
date of the note, and that the exten- 
sions of time made without notice to or 
consent of the parties were not binding 
and could not prevent the running of 
the statute of limitations from the 
The trial court 
agreed with this contention and ruled 
that the note could not now be 
enforced. 

The holder of the note appealed this 
decision to the Texas Court of Civil 
Appeals. 

The note contained the following 
provision: 

‘All signers of this note are princi- 
pals, and each of us, as well as all 
endorsers hereon waive presentation 
for payment and notice of non-pay- 
ment and I, we and each of us consent 
that the payee herein, or owner or 








Your Expert On 
PAPER PROCUREMENT 





1s your 


PRINTER - STATIONER 


Look to your printer, lithographer 
and engraver for trustworthy, prac- 
tical assistance on your paper supply 
problem. 


From his knowledge of paper 
sources and of your individual needs 
he is in the best possible position to 
protect you against needless difficul- 
ties and delays. 


Keep him posted as to your pros- 
pective as well as immediate require- 
ments. You can rely on him to look 
after your best interests — to exercise 
well proved ingenuity and resource- 
fulness as well as experience. 


As makers of the high grade 
papers for your important records, 
forms, documents and correspond- 
ence Byron Weston Company wel- 
comes the opportunity presented by 
the present emergency to endorse 
and stand back of your established 
source of supply. To the end that you, 
through your supplier, may continue 
to benefit from the employment of 
papers of Weston quality and de- 
pendability we pledge our utmost 
efforts and resources backed by four 
generations of specialized skill and 
experience in the manufacture of 


WESTON’S 


LEDGER * INDEX « BOND 
MACHINE ACCOUNTING 


PAPERS 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


Dalton, Massachusetts 








holder of this note may at any time 
extend the time of payment of this 
note at its election, with or without 
the request of either of the signers of 
this note, without consulting the other 
signers.” 

“The right to be released by the 
extension may be waived either in 
advance or afterwards,” said the Court 
of Civil Appeals, “and such waiver 
enters into the contract of every per- 
son who signs, whether as drawer, 
maker, acceptor or endorser, and per- 
mits of more than one extension. 

“The provision in the note for 
extending the time of payment at the 
option of the holder, together with the 
extension endorsements signed by the 
payee on the back of the instrument, 
is a valid and binding written exten- 
sion of maturity contract signed by 
all parties thereto. The payee, owner 
or holder was authorized to extend the 
time of payment without notice to the 
makers or signers. In each instance, 
the payee’s endorsement of extension 
fixed a definite maturity date. Conse- 
quently, the provisions of law relative 
to actions barred by limitation, are 
inapplicable.” 

While the court did not say so 
specifically, it obviously reasoned that, 
since the extensions were legally bind- 
ing on all parties, the statute of limita- 
tions ran, not from the original due 
date, but from the maturity date of 
the last extension. (Welch vs. Beall, 
153 Southwestern Reporter, Second 
Series, 338.) 

Whether or not an extension clause 
in an instrument destroys its negotia- 
bility, may depend largely on the 
wording of the clause. Agreements in 
instruments whereby makers, sureties 
and endorsers authorize any extension 
agreed upon between maker and holder, 
are sustained by the vast majority of 
courts as not destroying negotiability. 
However, extension clauses whose ef- 
fect is either to enable the maker to 
demand an extension or to permit the 
holder to force an extension on the 
maker, have been condemned as mak- 
ing the time of payment uncertain and 
hence destroying negotiability of an 
instrument. 

7 + 7 


Proof of Notice 


To hold an endorser liable on an 
instrument, notice of dishonor must 
be given him in accordance with the 
provisions of the Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law. But suppose a 
bank mails the notice to, or otherwise 
serves it on the endorser, and the 
endorser, when sued, denies that he 
ever received any such notice. Must 
the bank be prepared to offer detailed 
proof of service? 

In a New York case of the kind the 
instrument was protested and notice 
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of protest forwarded to the endorser, 
who denied receiving it. 

“Plaintiff, the holder of the instru- 
ment, established that notice of protest 
was properly served on the endorser, 
the defendant here,” said the New 
York court. “The mere denial by the 
defendant endorser of receipt of notice 
is insufficient to overcome the notarial 
certificate and the testimony of the 
notary.” 

Suggesting that protest is, in a 
sense, a self-proving procedure. No 
wonder banks are insistent that protest 
be carried out with careful attention 
to every formality! (Allied vs. Blatt, 
29 New York Supplement, Second 
Series, 376.) 

















































No Bad Faith by Bank 


To what extent is a bank liable for 
not keeping a sufficiently watchful eye 
on the transactions of depositors? For 
example: 

A Missouri court appointed a guard- 
ian for two minors. One of his duties 
was the handling and management of 
the minors’ money. As required by 
law, the guardian filed a bond for the 
faithful performance of his duties, and 
this bond was signed by a bonding 
company as surety. The bonding 
company then entered into an agree- 
ment with the guardian whereby the 
guardianship money was to be de- 
posited in a certain bank and to be 
under the joint control of guardian and 
company. The bank had knowledge 
of this agreement. 

Thereafter the guardian received a 
check for a large sum payable to him 
in his official capacity as guardian. He 
deposited this check in the personal 
account which he had with the bank 
named in the joint control agreement 
and converted the money to his own 
use. The bonding company was 
obliged to make good this money to 
the guardian who succeeded him. 

Thereafter the bonding company 
sued the bank for the money, alleging 
that the loss was made_ possible 
through the bank’s negligence in per- 
mitting the guardian to convert the 
money by clearing the guardianship 
check through his personal account. 
The bank’s negligence was emphasized, 
it was contended, by the fact that the 
bank knew of the joint control agree- 
ment between the guardian and the 
bonding company. 

In the opinion of the Missouri court, 
however, this was not enough to make 
the bank liable for loss of the guardian- 
ship money in the manner described. 

**A suit like this,” said the court, 
“‘must have as a basis bad faith on the 
part of the bank and actual knowledge 
that the guardian was diverting the 
trust funds, and no such charges are 
made here. Any other rule would 
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BRANDT Coin Handling EQUIPMENT 


AINE 


Model 100 Brandt Automatic 
Cashier pays from 1¢ to 99¢ by 
pressing one key. Coins are de- 
livered to teller to pass to the 
patron. 


Model 200 Brandt Automatic 
Cashier also pays from 1¢ to 99¢ 
by pressing one key. Coins roll 
quietly on edge down chute to 
delivery cup to be picked up by 


Brandt Coin Sorter & Counter auto- 
matically sorts and counts coins of 





mixed denomination. Totals by de- 


patrons. nomination recorded on dials. 




















Oe 
Geared to Pay—Sort— Count Coins 


SPEEDILY, With Absolute Accuracy ! 


Speed! Speed! Speed!—Unfailing accuracy! Speed and accuracy are neces- 
sary today more than ever before in the paying, sorting, counting and packaging 
of coins. Work must be done more efficiently—within a shorter period of 
time—and with absolute accuracy to reduce constantly mounting costs of doing 
business and to lighten the ever increasing load of work. Machines, to assure 
these objectives, must be very durable—must be able to “take it’’. 


The Brandt machines illustrated meet these requirements fully. Their speed and 
accuracy save many hours that can be devoted to other important work. They are 
so sturdily constructed that they will assure uninterrupted service for a long period 


of time. They will pay for themselves many times over by the savings they 
actually effect. 








FREE TRIAL— You may place Brandt equipment in your bank on a free trial 
basis without expense or obligation and with the understanding that if you 
decide against purchase, it will be removed as cheerfully as placed. 


A trial will very definitely answer the question as to whether or 
not machines should be installed. 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER CO. 


Watertown, Wisconsin 








Brandt Automatic Cashier Co. 
Dept. B-11 Watertown, Wisconsin 





0 We should like to arrange for a FREE TRIAL 
of the following Brandt equipment: 


0 We should like to have more information 


concerning the following Brandt equip- 
ment: 


AUTOMATIC CASHIERS 


COIN COUNTER & PACKAGER 
Model CB be 


O Model CA 
Counter & . Model CA Counter & Packager O Model CB 
Packager is 


motor driven ae Cae Se ee ee 0 COIN SORTER & COUNTER 
and operates even faster than CA. amounts for packaging up to 10 
Supplied with or without stand. times as fast as by hand. 

Bank Name 

Send Attention 


Address 
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, Insist that your fire 
insurance bears these | 
outstanding symbols 

















MATION UNIO 
FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
SiltaburghTa 


DEPENDABLECPROTECTION 


NOW.. 


TELLERS’ FINGERS . 
a ‘ 


DON’T SKID OR MISS! ») 














WITH THE NEW an 
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— FINGER - MOISTENER 
At last—a finger moistener that makes all 


Indian. The wick is made from 100% spun 
glass and always stays wet 
through capillary action. 
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permit the bonding company, which 
signed the guardian’s bond for a con- 
sideration, which it still retains, to 
escape all liability for the guardian’s 
defalcations, and the bank, which 
received nothing from the transac- 
tion, would be saddled with full 
responsibility. 

“It is not deemed a breach of trust 
or such a suspicious circumstance as 
to cast upon a bank the duty to investi- 
gate, where a trustee carries trust 
funds in his personal account, and this 
even though the fact is known to the 
bank. Such a practice by guardians 
and other trustees is to be condemned; 
but where it is done the bank has a 
right to believe that the trustee is 
acting with an honest purpose. Any 


¢ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


order to have a clerk for each position. 
This situation has also made it neces- 
sary to shorten the training program 
for older employees. This has in- 
evitably resulted in lower efficiency, 
but thus far we have not found any 
way to escape it.” 

The First National Bank & Trust 
Company, Oklahoma City, anticipat- 
ing real trouble in getting satisfactory 
employees, in midsummer started a 
school for beginners. To qualify for 
employment, beginners report for 
training two hours each afternoon, 
five days a week, for two weeks. A 





others as old-fashioned as the cigar store | 
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bank employee accompanies the begin- 
ners to the school operated by a maker 
of equipment. After two weeks’ coach- 
ing on machine operation, the learners 
are taught to sort checks, by bank 
_ drawn on, and then as to signature. 
| Next the youngsters are given training 
on machines in the bank. Thus they 
get a general grounding in the oper- 
ations which are the common denomi- 
nator of many bank jobs. The present 
intention is to get this group of 
youngsters actually into production, 
then start successive groups through 
the same training course. To back up 
the plan, every employee engaged in 
handling items will be taught the 
proper method of machine operating. 

Lyall Barnhart, comptroller, ex- 
plains further: “It seems to us wise to 
train beginners and improve experi- 
| enced employees in use of the various 
| machines and in the fundamentals of 
operations in every department. We 
have always encouraged our people to 
take an active part in all study work, 
to take courses that will improve them 
| and their knowledge of banking princi- 
| ples. We shall continue, but we are 

putting emphasis on encouraging them 
_ to co-operate fully with our current 














PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


other rule would place a burden on 
the bank for which it receives no 
remuneration and would so complicate 
the handling of commercial paper that 
no bank or trust company could safely 
transact a banking business with any 
but individuals in their own right. 
“The mere fact that a bank knows 
that money deposited with it has been 
acquired by the depositor in a fiduciary 
capacity does not impose on it the 
duty, or give it the right, to institute 
an inquiry into the conduct of its 
customer in order to protect those for 
whom he may hold the fund, but 
between whom and the bank there is 
no privity.”” (United States vs. Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Co., 153 South- 
western Reporter. Second Series, 753.) 
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bank training program. For the time 
being, we are going to think a little bit 
less about teaching them how to be 
bank presidents, and are going to do 
our utmost to make them better bank 
clerks.” 

Estimating that turnover in_per- 
sonnel has picked up approximately 
100 per cent in banks, B. W. Mce- 
Pheeters, assistant cashier of the 
Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, reports: ‘“We have attempted 
to alleviate this situation in our district 
by conducting a bookkeeping class 
and a course for the training of tellers 

. The bookkeeping class runs during 
the day and the tuition is paid for by 
the Los Angeles banks. The employees 
are hired and placed on a regular ‘X 
salary and they spend their entire work 
week at the A. I. B. Here the young 
men and women are given bookkeep- 
ing sets exactly as they will later find 
them on their regular jobs. It is their 
responsibility to prove them in, exam- 
ine them for clearing house stamps, 
dates, amounts and endorsements. 
Then they learn to sort and post the 
items to the proper ledger accounts. 
After the statements are posted, the 
ledger and statements are compared 
and then the ledgers are run and bal- 
anced. Here trainees learn the proper 
method of posting the bookkeeping 
machine and operating the adding 
machine. 

“The course for tellers is designed for 
young men who are now bookkeepers 
and will soon be ready for teller work. 
This class includes training in the 
proper handling of money, mechanics 
of paying and receiving, identifications 
and irregularities, types of accounts, 

negotiable instruments law as applied 
to tellers’ duties, and salesmanship 
fundamentals. The young men are 
taught the importance of creating good 
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Some of the greatest inventions, though 
widely used, have been relatively “un- 
sung.” Take the Safety Match. Few of 
us know when it was invented or by 
whom, yet this ingenious device has 
performed an inestimable service —saving count- 
less lives and millions of dollars. » » In 1871, nineteen 
years after the Safety Match was invented, George 
La Monte gave America its first Safety Paper. » » 
Here, too, is a product which filled an urgent need 
and performed a great public service. Introduced at 
a time when the nation’s banks were suffering serious 
losses through check raising, La Monte Safety Paper 


served so effectively to stabilize this essential phase 


of banking service, that it soon became America’s 
standard of protection for checks and other negoti- 
able instruments. » » Today La Monte Safety Paper 
is used and endorsed by more than 75% of the na- 


tion's leading banks and by outstanding corpora- 


tions from coast to coast. » » And the ever-increasing 


popularity of this product has been, in no small part, 
due to the tireless research and experimentation 
pursued by its maker to keep pace with increasing 
demands for safety. » » Your Lithographer or Printer 
will gladly submit samples of La Monte Safety 
Papers and explain how you can have your own 
Trade Mark or individual design incorporated in 
the check-paper itself. 
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TRADE 


CANADA 


Branches from Coast to Coast 
and in all larger centres. 


WEST INDIES 
in Jamaica, Cuba, Puerto Rico 
and Dominican Republic. 


Also in 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


and correspondents throughout 
the world 





Well equipped to provide Letter 
of Credit, Collection and other 
services to exporters and im- 
porters. Enquiries are Invited. 


The BANK of 
NOVA SCOTIA 


Boston General Office New York 
lb Court St. Toronto,Canada 49Wall St. 
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HOTEL JOB 


Accountant Knew Nothing About Hotel Work, Yet Becomes 
Hotel Manager, Substantially Increasing Salary 


“Immediately after I received my Lewis diploma, I gave 
up my job as accountant and accepted a position obtained 
for me by the Lewis Placement Service. 





fter a few 
months, | was appointed Manager of a Pennsylvania 
hotel. Later I came to this hotel. 
Each time I increased my salary. 
All credit to Lewis Training.” 


Opportunities for Trained 


en an omen 

Good positions from coast to coast 
for trained men and women in 
hotel, club, restaurant and insti- 
tutional _ field. Thousands of 
our graduates now holding well- 


paid positions as Manager, Assist- 
ant Manager, Chief Accountant, 
Comptroller, Purchasing Agent, 
Auditor and 55 other different 
types of positions. Previous ex- 
perience proved unnecessary. For 
26 years Lewis Trained men and 
women, both young and mature, 
have been winning success. Now 
opportunities will be greater than 
ever before with the Government's defense food, housing 
and recreation program swelling the demand. Good grade 
school education, plus Lewis Training, qualifies you at 
home in leisure time for this business where you are not 
dropped because you're over 40. FREE book gives de- 
tails; explains how you are registered FREE of extra cost 
in Lewis National Placement Service as a Certified Em- 
Proves porntees to “‘make good"’ when placed. LEWIS 

OTE TRAINING SCHOOLS, Room ZT-1686, 
Washington, D. C. 


Good Positions for-MEN and WOMEN 





| 
i ( ) Manager ( ) Purchasing Agent I 
( ) Asst. Manager ( ) Auditor 1 
4 ¢ ) Accountant ( ) Social Director 
( ) Cashier ( ) Chief Clerk | 
1 ( ) Comptroller ( ) Supt. of Service 
Lewis Hotel Training Schools, ' 
| Room ZT-1686, Washington, D. C. 1 
i Please send me, FREE of charge and without 
obligation, details as to how to qualify for the hotel 1! 
1 and institutional field. I am particularly interested 
in the positions I have checked above. | 
i Nc ccena chek anew antoaneereceteoowen i 
DR esas cenbeuceetedesersuscnesésvedseawe i 
L ss 5 shea, Wisk ee: otacticdie eae State =“ a 
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impressions and how to handle com- 
plaints . . . These two classes are 
going a long way in helping to give the 
proper training in a short time to junior 
employees in Los Angeles banks.” 

That training consciousness extends 
from the very large institution down 
through the ranks of the smaller banks 
is evidenced by the findings of this 
survey. The Chemical Bank in New 
York City, for instance, has developed 
a special program for pages, junior 
messengers, and junior clerks, in which 
each of these employees is taken from 
his regular job four hours a week for 
special training in the fundamentals of 
the department to which he is slated 
for eventual promotion. And the 
First National of Leesburg is using a 
plan, less formal as befits a bank with 
only seventeen in its personnel. 

Here, the policy is to employ 
youngsters with no experience except 
stenographic, and to put them at 
tasks easily grasped. New responsi- 
bilities are piled on as rapidly as they 
can be handled, and soon it becomes 
apparent that the individual is best 
suited for this or that particular 
department. To produce versatility, 
however, the management requires all 
employees to assist in all departments 
as needed. Thus they are encouraged 
to learn the entire bank’s operations. 

Crawford County Trust Company 
in Meadville, Pennsylvania, puts train- 
ing responsibility up to department 
heads, considers it normal to have a 
lot of headaches in the process of 
producing a finished bank employee 
from a girl fresh out of high school or 
commercial college. This company 
uses the A. B. A.’s business-building 
course, and has six men taking A. I. B. 
courses this fall, according to M. D. 
Nickols, assistant secretary. 


‘THE First National of Chicago in- 

sists that each operating department 
hold every man responsible for learn- 
ing the job just ahead of him, and also 
the job just alongside, as a means to 
greater flexibility and safety in these 
times. The United States National of 
Portland gives new employees two 
weeks in an equipment manufacturer’s 
school for beginners, and is working on 
plans to augment this brief training 
with further coaching on systems and 
forms prior to actual job assignments. 
Also, this bank keeps some of its older 
employees in training in other depart- 
ments, for job versatility. The Mer- 
cantile-Commerce of St. Louis puts 
new employees through a short pre- 
liminarycourse in machine operation be- 
fore placing them on their regular tasks. 

Because personnel turnover is in- 
creasing and qualified employees are 
difficult to hire, the influx of inexperi- 
enced workers is bound to decrease the 
efficiency of operating departments 
and materially increase the over-all 
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cost. It is evident that holding experi- 
enced employees is one of the most 
effective ways to cope with the present 
personnel problem. But this may in- 
volve a number of puzzles, including 
how to pay higher salaries. 


GROWING number of progressive 

operating men believes that it is 
management’s responsibility to make 
it possible for the employee to produce 
more work, and thus be worth higher 
pay. This requires a precise knowledge 
of the output of the individual, infor- 
mation which is usually missing from 
even the most elaborate set-up of 
bank production controls, although in 
industry it is considered essential to 
good management of almost any pro- 
duction department. Occasional de- 
tailed studies of individual production 
in bank operating departments have 
shown that output of individuals varies 
tremendously, some workers producing 
far above the departmental output of 
work units, and others just as far 
below the average. Out of the present 
acute personnel problems may con- 
ceivably develop a widespread accept- 
ance of the idea that a per-man average 
output in an operating department is 
a yardstick which can be most effec- 
tively utilized if workers who produce 
more than the yardstick draw more 
than average pay. 

A bank in a large eastern city is 
having made a special analysis ol 
every job, for purposes of evaluation. 
As a by-product of this evaluation 
research, and entirely aside from any 
effect this may have in realigning the 
bank’s salaries on a fairer basis, the 
job descriptions and job requirements 
are being passed along to the operating 
department to analyze the work further 
in hopes of saving time and controlling 
costs more closely. This bank finds it 
difficult to establish production stand- 
ards in many departments. However, 
it maintains in practically all depart- 
ments records of the volume handled. 
In those places where all or most ol 
the volume is machine work, the 
operating department has accurate 
information as to what individual 
production should be. The comptroller 
says frankly that, while considerable 
has been accomplished along this line. 
his organization feels that there 1s 
much more yet to be done. 

G. W. Snyder, Jr., vice-president, 
The Topeka State Bank in Kansas. 
reports his institution currently al 
work to improve operating procedures 
and standards. Specific subjects thal 
are under scrutiny are: 1. Standardiza- 
tion of forms and methods; 2. New 
equipment; 3. Analysis of per-item 
costs; 4. Budgetary control; 5. De- 
velopment of a bank manual to deter- 
mine standards of operation for each 
department in the bank. 

A recent speaker stated the salary 


THE | 
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“TIME COUNTS!” 


“TIME COUNTS,” too, in emergencies due to burglary, forgery, 

employee dishonesty or negligence...in the home, on the 

highway and in all manner of businesses throughout the country. 

Are you certain you are fully protected against these threats 

to individual and corporate security . . . by a strong continent 

wide organization equipped to render instant service . . . every- 
bis : where? For an expert analysis of your own situation, consult 
ures 


hat our local representative ... today. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY : NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICES: 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Both Companies write FIDELITY + SURETY + CASUALTY 
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credo of progressive bankers when he 
said: “Banks have always paid em- 
ployees what they are worth. Now 
ways must be devised to make the 
employees worth more.” Banks sur- 
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veyed for this report seem pretty 
generally agreed that something must 
be done about employees’ salaries both 
to be fair and to hold their services 
against defense-program competition 











MODERN BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 


Many financial institutions have found that it pays to have attractive and 
modern business equipment. A modern “‘business home” attracts cus- 
tomers... increases business and prestige. It also improves the efficiency 
of employees ... makes possible better service to patrons. 


Globe-Wernicke offers a wide selection of stock and custom-built 
equipment to meet individual requirements, backed by a long-estab- 
lished reputation for dependable quality. 


Consult our local dealer...or write to us for more information about recent 
installations of Globe-Wernicke equipment and how we can serve you. 











She Globe-Wernicke Co. .. cincinnati, 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


HE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA maintains over 

600 branches in Canada and Newfoundland, 41 
branches in the West Indies and 21 branches in Central 
and South America, also in London. Each office is fully 
equipped to extend every possible banking cooperation 
and to facilitate your customers’ foreign trade . . . 
Enquiries invited through our Business Development 
Department, New York Agency, 68 William Street. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Resources over $950,000,000 


An International Bank Serving 26 Countries 
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| their value to the bank. 


which may be less hampered by the 
necessity to meet commercial cost 
levels. Typical statement of the view 
of many bankers is this from M. D. 
Nickols, assistant secretary, Crawford 
County Trust Company: “We are 
completely at sea in regard to salaries. 
There is no doubt that salaries will 
have to rise with other costs. We 
would like to know what is being done 
on this by other banks.” 


‘THE operating officer of a bank in a 

medium-sized eastern city says his 
institution has not yet made up its 
mind what it will do, but goes on to 
express some preferences as to the 
approach to this problem: ‘“‘“We would 
prefer that any adjustment to living 
costs be made in the form of a special 
bonus which could be increased or 
decreased as the cost of living index 
changes. This could be discontinued 
when we get the next edition of the 
post-1929 slump. We would like to 
see a basic salary determined by the 
value of the job in normal times. Then 
the increase for abnormal times would 
be strictly temporary, and as times 
returned to normal it would be gradu- 
ally rescinded by automatic adjust- 
ments, thus doing away with salary- 
cutting later on.” 

Such a plan as this banker suggests 
was announced this summer by E. B. 
MacNaughton, president, First Na- 
tional Bank of Portland, Oregon. This 
provides for a monthly salary adjust- 
ment based upon United States De- 
partment of Labor cost of living index 
for Oregon, according to the average 
for the years 1935-39. This salary 
adjustment plan applies to 772 em- 
ployees and officers out of a total ol 
788. “It excepts only 16 brass-hats 
at the very top,” explains Mr. Mac- 
Naughton. “We want our entire 
group freed of living-cost worries 
incident to inflation.” 

In a neighboring city, the Seattle- 
First National is paying a temporary 
quarterly bonus to employees. The 
bonus equals 25 per cent of the basic 
monthly salary, is thus an upward 
adjustment of 8.33 per cent. The 
continuation of this plan in the future 
depends upon circumstances. The 
bonus payment has no effect upon 
normal adjustments or increases for 
meritorious service or increased respon- 
sibility of any employee. It has the 
merit of being adjustable to fluctu- 
ations in living costs, as the board ol 
directors may determine. 

The Citizens National Bank 
Chicago Heights, according to B. J. 
Schwoeffermann, president, recently 
reviewed the salaries of all officers and 
employees and increased the salaries 
of a number of them, as entitled to 
added compensation because of trail- 
ing and experience that has increased 
In addition 
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to this, the directors gave a 5 per cent 
increase in all salaries up to $200 a 
month, to meet the increased cost of 
living. Employees were told that if 
living costs continue to increase, this 
subject will come up again for con- 
sideration. The United States Na- 
tional of Portland has recently given a 
blanket increase to all employees on 
salaries of $200 or less, this being 
in addition to regularly considered 
salarly adjustments. 

Leslie K. Curry, vice-president, 
points out that the Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank, St. Louis, is at present 
engaged in job measurement, which 
includes job description. Beyond that, 
the bank is carefully rating each em- 
ployee, so that the management may 
be in position to effect necessary 
salary changes definitely in line with 
the value of the job and the effective- 
ness of the individual doing that job. 
This task is now more than half com- 
pleted, and the expectation is that it 
will be finished by the end of this year. 
The bank is moving toward a policy 
of endeavoring to increase salaries 
commensurate with the value of the 
job and the increased cost of living. 
The purpose is to correlate the entire 
range of jobs and employees with the 
real values, as well as doing something 
about adjusting for living costs. In 
every case possible, an effective em- 
ployee doing a job that is not worth 
more money will be moved to a posi- 
tion that will make an increase in 
salary possible. 

os + Sd 


TREASURY 
PLANS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


equals only one month’s deficit. 

Sale of defense bonds and tax 
anticipation notes is not nearly so 
large as the Treasury hoped, and in 
September sales of defense bonds 
dropped to $232,327,000, the smallest 
for any month since the program 
started in May. Many possible plans 
lor increasing sales are under discus- 
sion at the Treasury, even some sort 
of “forced saving” law to make workers 
put a certain percentage of their earn- 
ings into defense bonds to be cashed 
after the defense emergency or when 
they become unemployed. Short of 
this, pressure will be put on large 
Corporations to induce their employees 
to enter voluntary plans for purchas- 
ing defense bonds by wage deductions, 
following the pattern already adopted 
by a number of concerns. 

The first of the three new tax bills 
being drafted is termed an administra- 
live or technical bill because it will 
not involve new taxes but simply 









































NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 


Statement of Condition, September 24, 1941 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and Due from Other 
Banks . re era 
United States Government Obligations, 
direct and/or fully guaranteed . 
Other Securities . . oe se) 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 
Loans: 
Loans and Discounts . . $ 91,865,697.96 
16,492,237.70 
67,877.04 


Real Estate Mortgages 
Overdrafts . 





Branch Buildings and Leasehold Im- 
provements . 


Other Real Estate . ete 
Accrued Income Receivable—Net 
Prepaid Expense ke 
Customers’ Liability Account of 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 


] Jeposits: 


Commercial, Bank and Savings . $571,760,394.92 
U.S. Government . 14,538,307.31 
Treasurer, State of Michigan 18,912,063.78 


Other Public Deposits 42,030,671.41 





Capital Account: 


Preferred Stock (350,000 shares) 8,750,000.00 
Common Stock (825.000 shares) 8,250,000.00 
Surplus ta 8,750,000.00 
Undivided Profits a & 7,537,005.71 
Reserve for Retirement of Pre- 

ferred Stock 1,407,023.45 





Reserves . a a ee ee ee 
Our Liability Account of Acceptances 
and Letters of Credit . 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 


$246,278,314.05 


269,484,107.83 
55.956,297.49 
772,500.00 


108,425,812.70 


1.029,126.36 
6,705.40 
1,566,949.10 
785,227.60 


1,931,462.10 





$686,236,502.63 








$647,241,437.42 


34,694,029.16 
2.369,573.95 


1,931,462.10 





$686,236,502.63 





United States Government securities carried at $51,908,723.08 in the foregoing statement 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 
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DIRECTORS 


JAMES S. HOLDEN 
JAMES INGLIS 
WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN 
ALVAN MACAULEY 


HENRY E. BODMAN 
ALBERT BRADLEY 
CHARLES T. FISHER 
CHARLES T. FISHER, JR. 
JOHN B. FORD, JR. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


WALTER S. McLUCAS 
PETER J. MONAGHAN 
K. PERRY SHORTS 

R. R. WILLIAMS 

C. E. WILSON 


This bank acts as Trustee, Executor and Corporate Agent 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(THE INSURANCE FEATURE 
HAS RELIEVED YOU OF 
ALL RESPONSIBILITY... 





An endorser is an important link 
in a loan transaction, but banks 
always find it unpleasant to call _ 
one for payment. This is espe- 
cially true where death has re- 
moved a borrower’s ability to continue loan payments and the 
| endorser must make good. Credit Life Insurance prevents this 
unpleasant aftermath by paying the balance of the loan and 
| removing all responsibility from the endorser or the borrower’s 
| 
| 
| 






family. 


Write us for details of the Credit Life plan to meet your 
specialized requirements. 


owe Geet Wits 


Susurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, ett sap 
| "Insurance on the Life of tha Debtor in Favor of the Creditor’ | 











Convenient stub register for filing record of transaction. 
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CUT YOUR CHECK COST 


and please your customers .. . 
by making this great value in personalized checks available to 
them: 200 checks on National Safety Paper—printed with 
customer’s name and numbered—plus attractive genuine 
leather cover (with first orders) gold-stamped with his name 
—all for $1.25. Write for complete details 
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make changes in the language of old 
laws. 


ever, will close what the Treasury 


Many of these changes, how- f 


considers loopholes in the law and will f 
result in larger revenue collections. f 


A number of these changes probably 
will affect banking taxes and practices. 

Following this, 
asked to amend the social security sys- 
tem in a number of respects, increasing 
payroll taxes, extending the system to 
workers not now covered, and giving 


over the unemployment compensation 
systems now administered by the 
states. One object of this is to drain 
off purchasing power to prevent infla- 
tion during the defense period, and 
also to give the Treasury increased 
revenues which can be spent for de- 
fense, since the social security funds 
are composed of special securities 
rather than cash. 

Next year Congress will be pre- 
sented with another revenue measure 
imposing even heavier taxes on per- 
sonal and corporation incomes. Secre- 
tary Morgenthau has suggested thal 
during the defense period taxes should 
take all corporation income above 3 
return of 6 per cent on invested capi- 
tal, and while there has been wide- 
spread opposition to this suggestion. 
even if invested capital could be 
defined satisfactorily, the general ex- 
pectation is that taxes will be in- 
creased very heavily next year. 


e . * 


ISSUE OF 
“RIGHTS” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


ing procedure, and on the basis of 
several weeks of preliminary study the 
job was divided into nine separate 
parts or divisions, as follows: 


1. Receiving Division 

(a) Tellers, to handle orders 
received at the windows 
(b) Mail, to handle orders 
received by mail 

Blocking Division, to determine 

the number of buys and sells 

received 

3. Computing Division, to figure 
price extensions 

4. Payment Division, to prepare 
the advices of purchase and 
checks for the sells 

. Collection Division, to handle 
underpayments and overpay- 
ments 

6. Custody Division, to count, 
cancel and prepare rights for 
delivery 

7. Trading Division, to buy and 
sell rights 
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8. Filing Division, to make records 
promptly available 

9. Investigating and Telephone 
Division, to handle inquiries 

As operating procedures were de- 


) veloped, a written manual was pre- 
» pared so that each member of the 9 
) divisions could have a clear idea of 
» how the individual tasks added up to 
» a smooth-working whole. 
' lem of personnel was solved by en- 
© listing the co-operation of each of the 
) bank’s 60-odd departments, 
» was only necessary to hire 15 extra 
+ messengers and 12 guards on a tempo- 
| rary basis to round out the full quota 
| of about 230 people. 


The prob- 


and it 


The operating personnel in each 
division was based on the probable 
total number of transactions, which 
was estimated at between 200,000 and 
250,000. Incidentally, this was not 
far off, for the actual total turned out 
As operations were 
scheduled over a period of 23 working 
days, the organization obviously had 
to be geared up to handle approxi- 
mately 10,000 operations a day. The 
total rights handled numbered approxi- 
mately 2,622,243. 

Since this was to be a mass oper- 


» ation, we took a leaf from the book of 


modern manufacturing methods and 
set up stationary assembly lines. The 
desks of the computers were arranged 
in a line, their desks extending from 
Pine Street to Wall Street. The 
typists were seated directly in front 
of the computers, and the work flowed 
to them without delay. 


O much for the main details of how 
the system of operation was set up. 
The following is a description of the 


| plan in action. 


Twenty men were assigned to the 


' Block Division, where the incoming 
warrants were segregated as to buys 


and sells. Special sorting racks were 
used to facilitate the counting of the 
Blocks were 
made up with 40 items to a block and 


» each block was given a number. A 


separate bin was used for each denomi- 
nation. Thus, a block of 40 one’s 
automatically made up a block of 40 


rights —40 two’s, 80 rights —and so on. 


Twenty-four men in the Computing 
Division figured the price extensions 


| to be used by the typists in making 
§ out checks. 
> Tesponsible for noting any irregular 
} iustructions which 
F handling. 


This division was also 
required special 


Based on a time analysis, the produc- 


} tion rate for each typist in the Pay- 
» Ment Division was fixed at 250 checks 
» OF advices of purchase a day. Thus, 
3 40 typists could take care of 10,000 
s items daily. To proof-read the work 

} of the typists, one man was assigned 

| to every two girls. 


Four more men 


machines, the dollar amounts of the 
checks issued against sales. 

Twenty people were assigned to the 
Collection Division to follow the addi- 
tional funds required in cases of under- 
payment or to refund overpayments. 
The Custody Division counted, can- 
celed and prepared the rights for 
delivery. In order to avoid verifying 
and guaranteeing hundreds of signa- 
tures, all deliveries to brokers and 
others against sale were made with 
warrants issued in the name of the 
bank’s nominee. A photographic rec- 
ord was made of each such transaction. 

A complete Trading Division was 
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organized. Dealing with figures sup- 
plied by the Block Division, the 
traders daily sold the excess rights or 
bought the needed rights and based 
the price for that day on the average 
of their trades. Accordingly, the small 
investor paid the same price, per right, 
as the investor buying a large block of 








IMMEDIATE DELIVERY on the following Herring-Hall- 
Marvin Equipment—used but looks like new—perfect cues: 
1-5” Solid Steel Vault Door with Time Lock and 
Day Gate. 

2-Steel Lockers 1” doors and body 33 13/16” 
wide, 20” high, 24” deep. 

2-Steel Lockers 144’ doors and body 33 13/16” 
wide, 39%" high, 24” deep. 

2-Steel Chests 2” doors, 1" body, 33 13/16” 
wide, 39%” high, 24” deep. 


Special price if entire lot bought by one purchaser. All 
prices FP O. B. Birmingham. a ° . 


PEOPLES FINANCE & THRIFT COMPANY, Birmingham, Alabama 
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RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits 
Acceptances 





Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Government Obligations, 

Direct and Fully Guaranteed 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts...... 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 
Banking House.......... 
Real Estate Owned other than Banking House 


be cectule Siacic teal e si sce $ 818,185,017.28 
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Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses... . 
| Reserve for Contingencies 
Income Collected but Not Earned 
Common Stock.......... 
INS irrbmecicncns, esti aiaierers 
Undivided Profits........ 
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United States Government obligations and other securities carried 
at $183,355,231.05 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


624 063,801.66 
58,987 ,537.99 
256,348,753.49 
2,850,000.00 
586,877.41 
3,040,857.32 
12,075,000.00 
2,210,222.39 


$1,778 ,348,067.54 
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592,217.32 
5,701,893.00 
17,329,344.98 
411,637.55 
50,000,000.00 
45,000,000.00 
14,920,130.93 


$1,778,348,067.54 
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rights. The same held true in the 
case of sales. 

As anticipated, one of the biggest 
problems was to maintain a complete, 
up-to-date alphabetical file of all 
transactions. In addition to the force 
of twenty-five assigned to this task, 
nearly everyone spent the first hour of 
each day bringing the filing up to date. 

The Investigating and Telephone 
Division, which was responsible for 
inquiries, received up to 300 telephone 
calls a day and handled a heavy 
correspondence. 

The volume of personal transactions 
was also very heavy. Normally, 
relatively few of our customers find 
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their way to 16 Wall Street, but the 
tellers assigned to the work were con- 
fronted with the problem of handling 
as many as 700 A. T. & T. stock- 
holders a day. 

The entire experience illustrates that 
fact that careful advance planning is 
very much worthwhile in setting up 
any banking operation. Once the 
actual work was started, all went 
smoothly, and at the end of the job 
the procedure had undergone practi- 
cally no change from that originally 
proposed. 

It was also an example of good 
public relations, in terms of actions 
rather than words. It brought many 








INCE ORGANIZATION eighteen years ago the twelve Federal inter- 

mediate credit banks have supplied good farmers with nearly 
five and one-quarter billion dollars in credit to carry on their current 
operations. In thus bringing together desirable credit needs, these 
banks counterbalance loans to—cotton and tobacco growers in the 
south, dairymen in the northeast, cattle and lamb feeders in the 
mid-west, fruit raisers and range owners in the far west, and for 
other essential agricultural purposes the country over. 


Capital to finance this accommodation is obtained through the sale 
of consolidated debentures, which are the joint and several obliga- 
tion of the twelve banks. The reliable record of good farmers and 
inherent strength of the issuing institutions have been important 


factors in establishing the debentures on a sound investment basis. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BALTAMORE, MD. 


COLU MBIA, S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
WICHITA, KAN. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Further information regarding the Debentures may be obtained from 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 


31 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


thousands of small investors into first- 
hand contact with the financial dis- 
trict, and we believe that the man who 
bought or sold a right for a nickel} 
charge was left with a favorable impres- 
sion of ‘‘Wall Street.” 


* ¢ + 


EXCHANGE 
CONTROL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


the FECB maintained at Montreal, 
Toronto, Windsor and Vancouver. 
A FECB day starts at 8 o’clock in 


deliveries arrives. 


multi-colored forms which must be 
filled out for each and every transac- 
tion involving foreign exchange. Tens 
of thousands of these forms come in 
daily, half-a-million a month. Packed 
tight one on top of each other, the 
semi-monthly pile towers 150 feet. 
Each form is counted and examined, 
stamped and scrutinized, sorted and 
finally if everything is in order, it is 
filed on the second floor of the former 
garage on Sparks Street, now changed 
into a bright modern office building 
housing the mailing and examination 
sections employing 140 men and girls. 

Because Canadian bankers deal pri- 
marily with these alphabetically num- 
bered colored forms, they will be 
interested in how they are handled in 
the examination section. First of all 
they are sorted as to import, export, 
travel and permit holder groups. Then 
a sorting machine is used to divide 
them into banks and bank branches, 
after which they are sorted alpha- 
betically by name of persons making 
the foreign exchange transaction. Then 
trained former bankers, brokers, cus- 
toms experts, scrutinize each form to 
see that all details are in order, stamp 
their approval on them, after which 
girls match them up with forms sent 
in earlier. Thus for instance, al 
application for travel funds on yellow 
form H sent in by the bank making 
the transaction is matched with the 
duplicate sent in by the customs 
inspector when the traveller leaves 
Canada. Import and export forms are 
similarly handled, while all forms sent 
in by permit holders are kept together 
for checking with the monthly report, 
and are then closely examined. Any 
differences which crop up in_ these 
examinations are turned over to the 
proper department in the FECB 
building across the street. While the 
number of errors is decreasing, 2 
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{-[| takes and discuss procedure with and prosecutes for all infractions of the where, because of the interlocking 
is. banks and business houses. FECB rules. trade relations between Canada and 
ho The various sections which handle Setting up the FECB was a big job the United States. The control has 
|) problems and answer questions are for the Dominion’s young central been so set up as to give Canada 
s- |) headed by bankers, lawyers, chartered banking system, the Bank of Canada. maximum supervision over foreign 
accountants, bond dealers, insurance The control is considered the most exchange transactions, while inter- 
specialists, customs experts, practically difficult in the world, differing from fering as little as possible with the 
all on loan for the duration, each the arbitrary controls set up else- trade with the United States. 
heading a section in the field in which 
he has been specially trained. There 
is an investigation section of chartered 
} accountants who are constantly on the 
move inspecting the books of large Is prompt 
» corporations with inter-company bank- 
} ing accounts in which the parent com- 
| pany is in the United States and the 
| branch in Canada. There are sections a 
.q| |) for manufacturing, primary industries, ...the most important feature 
~’ — merchandising, to handle the problems J 
in of these —— pray: 4 “yr You demand in your 
» © been grouped in this way so that a s s 
as ) firms in any one line of business would fire insurance company? 
the f. all be dealt with by the same men, Rank 
be @ and the same rulings and shades of ROMPT settlement of claims is, of course, 
ac. | Tegulation interpretation could be given highly desirable. But we are equally 
ens | all firms in the same business. interested in satisfactory settlements. 
ing aes Our thousands of satisfied policyholders 
ked HEN there are sections which look pees h id $5,750,000 i 
the & after all traffic and services which Ninatiemeninetibiied = anes Papas vageapiak* “ 
eet} includes shipping of all kinds and the losses—by renewing their policies with us 
ved, & work done by non-residents for Ca- year after year—furnish definite proof of 
and f nadians, such as consulting engineers. the fact that we combine promptness with 
tis) Lhere is a special department which complete satisfaction. 4 e 
mer § looks after all financial business, having rs 
ged — sections covering dealings in non- 
ing ' Canadian securities, the handling of BR E Re K as roa y 4 E M U T U AL 
tion — all interest and dividend payments to 
irls. & 2On-residents, and all insurance prob- 
pii- | lems. Thus Canadian insurance com- FIRE INS URAN CE Cc OMPANY 
um- ® Panies with business throughout the i 
be & World are advised as to how they can 
din} make payments in countries where 
f all # freezing orders or neutral status has 
ort, & changed. All companies having stock- 
“hen & holders outside Canada must send in 
vide & financial statements a month before 
shes, & dividend payments are scheduled, so 
pha- § that FECB accountants can check on 
king B ¢amings and make certain that divi- 
Then | dend payments do not involve send- 
cus: 9g surplus or capital funds out of 
m to Canada. 
‘amp There is a settlement section which 
hich & deals only with bank statements on 
sent & aa daily sales of foreign exchange. 
, af ‘here is a general section which 
ellow handles all problems of individuals not B etter employe 
iking B °overed in other sections, a job which ° 
\ the involves rulings on funds of war | and customer relations 
toms  Suests and refugees, payments by 
eaves) Americans serving in Canada’s forces | __ yggth the new tip-in-ink 
is are tO dependents south of the inter- 
; sent J ational border, and a host of other andé - 
ether problems. HA. pn on every desk 
sport, ® The travel and remittance section People appreciate the convenient ease of lobby model equipped with chain. Order 
Any deals with travel funds for business, writing with the new flood-proof, finger- now from your stationer. Or write for 
these ®ducation and health. Trust com- — Bg ane Reagan dO. 10-day FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
o the Panies and agencies having to make your customers a staff. Only the tip V sen busch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. ‘ 
7ECB RO handle foreign exchange transac- touches the ink —a narrow slit feeds ! 11BC Sengbusch Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
le the “ons have a section to look after their only enough ink to write instantly, ! ge mg eng woe zflendt-tee - — for 
g, aif SUmerous and often complicated prob- —s, oe —_ up to a valine : re ee ee ee) eee 
e stil ms. And last but by no means least | Pifp § qllus’) $8.00, others up to 810.50," Yames 
>» mis an enforcement section which traces a City State 
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BANK MODERNIZATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


to vault safety each night. A six-foot 
aisle leads along the rear of the teller 
cages, connecting with essential de- 
partments. Continuous lighting fix- 








Vitally Interesting To All 
Business Men 
PREMIER 


WINSTON 
CHURCHILL 


THE PROTECTION OF PRIVATE 
CAPITAL AS A FEATURE OF 
ECONOMIC JUSTICE 


A pamphlet, edited by Louis 
Wallis, dealing with Churchill’s 
speeches on the transfer of taxa- 
tion from productive capital to 
ground rent and speculatively 
held vacant land. Puts emphasis 
on ‘‘War Damages Bill,’’ pro- 
hibiting land speculation in 
bombed areas. 


Send 3-cent stamp to cover 
postage on 
FREE COPY of Winston 
Churchill pamphlet 


The Henry George School 
of Social Science 


30 East 29th St.,New York City, N.Y. 




















tures are part of the ceiling construc- 
tion, with spreading glass lens from 
one beam soffit to the next. 
Experience in bank modernization 
has revealed that the average bank has 
all too limited a working space. These 
cramped facilities make for congestion, 
lost motion. ‘Tellers, for example, are 
often hampered by cages that are too 
small. A study of each teller’s duties 
and allowance for likely expansion of 
work volume at each wicket is the 
solution, with space being allotted 
accordingly for files, books, extra per- 


| sonnel, etc. Statement windows should 
_ be large, and not necessarily enclosed. 


| behind the 


Savings, note and discount windows 
are best located immediately adjoin- 
ing, and should have sufficiently wide 
windows to permit signing of papers 
at the window in case the customer has 
forgotten to do so at the check desk. 

A sufficiently wide traffic aisle 
cages to bookkeeping 
departments is essential, insuring that 
all traffic in the public space is made 
up of customers rather than em- 
ployees. Bookkeeping departments 
should be located where it is possible 
to enclose them for the sake of noise 
prevention. The book vault should be 
connected directly to work space, for 
record accessibility; the size of the 
vault should be based upon potential 
growth. 

In regard to this matter of space 
allowance for future expansion, gener- 
ally speaking it is best wherever pos- 
sible for departments to be allowed 


enough space for a potential 50 per 


cent increase. For example, there 
should be room for six more desks in 
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tures, such as positive drawer stops— 
interlocking stacking—follower sup- 
ports—Celluloid Covered Card Cases. 


In use in thousands of institutions—Recom- 
mended by Leading Banks. 





STRAYER COIN BAG CO. NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 


Bank Supplies Since 1914 


CORRUGATED PAPER 
FILE BOXES 





Patented 
HINGED LID—STYLE C 


—SUPPLIES— 


....Steel Transfer Binders.... 
Steel Coin Boxes... Trays... Racks... 
Steel Check Sorters . . . Lock-Seal Night 
Depository Bags... Coin Bags... Wallets 
Coin Wrappers and Bill Straps 
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a 12-desk department. And as to 
accessibility, the rule here is that no 
department should be located at any 
distance from an integrally-operated 
department. 

Perhaps what best identifies the 
bank in the public mind is the exterior. 
For this reason, while putting an 
attractive ‘“‘face” on the bank may 
not contribute toward greater efficiency 
or better service, it is an important 
phase of a modernization project. 

An excellent illustration of what can 
sometimes be achieved in the way of 
exterior improvement at low cost is 
provided by the remodeled and en- 
larged First National Bank of Pana, 
Illinois. This institution, thirty years 
old, had badly outgrown its quarters, 


and in 1940 it took over a former retail | 


store to the right of the building as an 
addition. 


AS the “‘before remodeling” picture 
shows, the original 20-foot bank 
facade was of limestone with a column- 























Ser | 


flanked entrance way. The “after re- 


modeling” illustration depicts how 
virtually the entire facade was moved 
10 feet to the right and now centers 
on the 40-foot front of the enlarged 
bank. The original columns, pedi- 
ment, and all former stone were reused 


at minimum cost to reface the bank, | 


with the addition of a bronze door, 
marble entrance way, and bronze trim. 
The possibility of using old materials 
in modernizing or enlarging a bank is 
always worth considering. 


The First National Bank at Pana | 


exemplifies the trend toward elimina- 
tion of the ornate cornices, balustrades 
and “cheesecake” of bygone days. 


Simplicity is the natural choice for a | 


bank exterior, not only because it 
makes for more impressive appearance 
but also because the less ornamenta- 
tion is used the longer the bank will 
remain in harmony with the surround- 
ing buildings. Also, an exterior of 


arp ects <9 


Pw A 


Se ees 


modern, simplified lines is always easier | 


to keep clean, a necessary advantage 


if the new beauty of the bank’s exterior | 
is to remain apparent for any length | 


of time. 
Finally, it is noteworthy that the 


Pana bank has a center entrance. § 


Corner entrances tie up too much 
space. 
largest amount of usable space footage 
for public space. 

No single article of this nature could, 
of course, cover all the points to be 
considered in remodeling a_ bank. 
However, perhaps the foregoing ex 
amples may serve to illustrate the fact 
that well-planned modernization cal 
overcome inherent defects in the for- 
mer quarters, where a bank desires t0 
retain the same site. 
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Center entrances permit the Ff 
































